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AUDIO TEACHING CENTER'S LANGUAGE LABORATORY 


After much consideration of the new modern language laboratory equipment we 
are happy to announce that we are installing Audio Teaching Center's equipment. 


Everyone is cordially invited to see and operate the actual equipment in the display 
room of the Nashville store. 
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Photo courtesy of Yale University 


This is the only equipment designed in the Language Laboratory of a leading uni- 
versity. (For efficiency, comfort and simplicity.) 


ATCl's modern Language Laboratory will accommodate every possible teaching 
situation. 


Contact any of the following houses for further information. 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS HIGHLAND PRODUCTS SCHOOL PRODUCTS CHATTANOOGA SCHOOL 


CO. CO. CO. PRODUCTS CO. 
158 Second Ave., North Broadway at Jackson 1544 Madison Avenue 12th and Carter Streets 
Nashville, Tennessee Knoxville, Tennessee Memphis, Tennessee Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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UROPE:743 


Nl, 12 and 13 COUNTRIES 
ALL FIRST CLASS IN EUROPE 


Weekly Departures from New York March thru November. 





QUEEN MARY e QUEEN ELIZABETH e S.S. UNITED STATES e S.S. ROTTERDAM @ EMPRESS of BRITAIN 
S.S. MAASDAM e S.S. FLANDRE e S.S. HANSEATIC e PAN AMERICAN JETS e BOAC JETS 


* Tour Features: 
Visiting ENGLAND, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, LUXEMBOURG, GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, LIECHTENSTEIN, 
AUSTRIA, ITALY, FRENCH RIVIERA, MONTE CARLO, FRANCE. Also, tours including IRELAND, SCOTLAND 
and WALES and 3 Week Air Tours available. Specia! Tours to Passion Play in Oberammergau and several tours feature 
Olympic Games in Rome. PERSONALLY ESCORTED—ALL EXPENSE including round trip tourist steamship or 
economy class air fare. Later return if desired. Tours limited to 44 members. Early reservations necessary. 


* Special Attractions and Program of Evening Entertainment: 
LONDON—Welcoming cocktail party; evening performance at Palladium Theatre; visit to Madame Tussaud’s Wax- 
works Exhibition. 
AMSTERDAM—Luncheon at the world famous “Five Flies'' restaurant; scenic tour of the city via canal motoriaunch. 
ROTTERDAM—Visit the International Flower Exhibition ‘The Floriade’’. 
RHINE RIVER—Picturesque steamer journey up the Rhine, with its famous old castles and vineyards along the 
Rhine Valley. 
HEIDELBERG—Evening visit to one of the colorful Student Bierhalls. 
LUCERNE—Dinner at the unique Stadtkeller with a course of the Swiss national food, cheese fondue, followed by 
an evening of Swiss folklore and entertainment. 
ROME—Evening tour of the illuminated ruins of Rome, viewing the floodlit Colosseum and the ancient Forum of 
the Caesars. 
NICE—A visit to the famous Casino of Monte Carlo in the tiny country of Monaco. 
PARIS—Evening tour of this gay, sophisticated city, with its illuminated monuments and grand boulevards; Cruise 
on the River Seine, on the Paris river boat ‘Les Bateaux-Mouches”’. 
VENICE—An evening at an outdoor cafe in the softly lighted St. Mark's Square. 
These are just a few of the many exciting attractions included in every Caravan Tour. Also included are sightseeing 
tours of the famous cities in Europe. LONDON... . Buckingham Palace, Picadilly Circus, Trafalgar Square, London 
Bridge, Tower of London. BRUSSELS .. . Palace of Justice, Guild Hall, King’s Palace. HEIDELBERG. . . . famous ruined 
Castle and the Old University. ROME . . . St. Peter's Square, St. Paul's Outside the Walls, the Vatican, Sistine Chapel, 
Catacombs. PARIS ... The Louvre, Notre Dame, Champs Elysees, Eiffel Tower, Arc de Triomphe, Montmartre, Left 
Bank, Napoleon's Tomb. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or Write for Free Booklet No. 41-B 





caravan Mediterranean 4 pa). 


Cruise and Tour of NORTH AFRICA and SOUTHERN EUROPE y/ x 
23 Sailings from New York February 2nd thru October 29th on American Export Lines - : 















Visit MOROCCO, Africa; SPAIN, PORTUGAi, ITALY, FRANCE, MONTE 


from T O 9° CARLO, GIBRALTAR, ISLAND of MAJORCA, CANARY ISLANDS. Personally 
7 Escorted-All Expense including round trip tourist steamship, First Class Land Tour, 
All Shore Excursions and Program of Night Entertainment. Later return if desired. 


oun che <a, dilie mie Cruise the Sunlane Route to Europe via the South Atlantic and the 
| Cc Mediterranean... Enjoy Colorful Mediterranean Ports, Mysterious — 
e 


ar avan Tours, Inc African Cities, Romantic Islands, Exciting International Resorts, Gay ~— 


| 220 S. State St., Chicago 4, lil. Sophisticated Capitals, Ancient Walled Cities. 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET No. 41-L 
Please send Free European Booklet No. 41-B 
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HORACE MANN COMPANIES 


have 
Something New 





Moon real estate 


A joke today, but who knows about tomorrow? Our vast and 
powerful industries are on the verge of many new discoveries 
that will lead to new ideas, new products, new ways of life. 


You can be a spectator . . . or you can share in the new de- 
velopments that lie ahead. For those who do want to share 
in the future, through ownership in dozens of selected securi- 
ties, we suggest Mutual Fund investing. 


To know what Mutual Fund investing involves simply mail the 
coupon below. 


HORACE MANN FUND, INC. 


W. O. Evers, State Manager, 321 Seventh Avenue, North 
Nashville 3, Tennessee ALpine 4-9530 


Please send me FREE INFORMATION about Mutual Fund in- 
vesting. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


Sponsored by your Tennessee Education Association 











H. Armstrong Roberts 


Random Notes 


Sapows cast by the light ahead never dim 
the brightness of one’s path, nor should 
those of a tragic history dim the brightness 
of the South’s future according to Dr. 
Walter Prescott Webb. (See page 6.) Only 
when shadows move into the foreground do 
they become ominous and prevent needed 
action. Unfortunately we have those, too— 
conditions difficult to accept or erase even 
though strong forces are at work. (See 
page 5.) 

Yet another shadow is more pernicious 
and destructive because of its pervasiveness 
—the uncertainty or lack of self-knowledge 
that results in confusion of the ideal, the 
perceived, and the real. Hence the need 
for continued analysis. 

Not how can we improve, but what are 
we actually doing is the first question to be 
answered by local research studies, Dr. Wal- 
ter Waetjen, National ASCD chairman, sug- 
gested to members of the Tennessee 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development meeting at Peabody College 
in November. 

We have some wonderful beliefs about 
education, he said, but what we are actually 
doing may be entirely different. He cited 
findings of Marie Hughes at the University 
of Utah, based on observation of forty-one 
teachers, and recording interaction between 
teachers and children. Contrary to popular 
opinion, she found that teachers seldom 
perform in the role of mediating culture, 
they work with small groups and _indi- 
viduals more than with large undifferen- 
tiated groups. Their major functions were 
those of control, largely concerned with 
minutiae of learning; the most common 
and nearly exclusive mental activity was 
memory and recall. Much drill and repe- 
tition covered inconsequential or known 
content. Mental activities associated with 
choice and exploration of ideas were sel- 
dom found and often not accepted; and 
responsiveness on a personal level was 
rarely evident. 

There were found, nevertheless, teachers 
who did play positive roles. These findings 
may suggest a beginning point. Even a little 
light helps dispel a shadow. 
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When I think of the teaching profession, I think in terms of a group 
of men and women who are dedicated to the ideal of creating a society 
which believes that the purpose of education is the development of 
every individual to his highest maximum potential and improving 
the society in which we live each year that we live. I think of us as a 
group that places service above self and who believes that we are 
performing the most important work in the world. I am afraid, how- 
ever that my image is that of an idealist and that my views are not 
shared by many people outside our own group.—QuiLt E. Cope 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 


A Look Behind and a Look Ahead 


S* major forces were working for change and fer- 
ment in American education during 1959. 

They were forces which generated the major educa- 
tional events of 1959, And they will continue to in- 
fluence educational events in 1960. One or two may 
diminish in intensity; two or three may increase. In 
order of descending potency, here are the six: 


The National Defense Education Act. A good 
many people are unhappy with the NDEA because 
they allege it imposes too many federal controls upon 
the states and local educational systems. Others are 
displeased with the annual appropriation, claiming 
that $150,000,000 for the coming year is a drop in 
the bucket of what is needed. But few deny the impact 
the Act is having upon science, math, foreign language 
instruction; the boost it is giving (for good or ill) to 
counseling and testing; and the stimulation it is pro- 
viding to graduate study, improvement of statistical 
services, and research in audio-visual methods. A batch 
of amendments will be proposed to improve the Act 
when Congress meets this year. 


The Ford Foundation. This giant gadfly for Amer- 
ican education is forcing educators to re-examine tradi- 
tional practices and to experiment with new ways of 
doing the teaching and administrative jobs. During 
fiscal 1958 the Ford Foundation committed $78,000,000 
in new obligations for educational research and proj- 
ects. The Foundation has a heavy interest in TV for 
school use, better utilization of staff (teacher aides, 
teacher teams), new ideas for school construction, 
teacher education and recruitment. Controversial, yes; 
and undeniably disturbing for many. Nevertheless, the 
Ford Foundation is destined to have an effect on 
America’s schools. 


Critics and observers. At one end of the spectrum 
is Admiral Rickover, and his conviction that the 
American public schools and colleges are about 90% 
bad (the percentage is unofficial) ; at the other end is 
Dr. James B. Conant, who thinks the schools are about 
90% satisfactory (the percentage is unofficial). Rick- 
over thinks we need national standards for the curricu- 
lum, student achievement, school construction. Conant 
thinks we should do away with the small high school. 
Each has been making speeches, writing books. (Con- 
ant’s latest: The State, the Parent and the Child, an 
elaboration of his Inglis Lecture, has little to do with 
either the state, the parent, or the child, and repeats 
what he thinks should be done to tidy up the second- 
ary-school system.) 

But Rickover and Conant, and the critics and ob- 
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servers who hold opinions falling in between the views 
held by these gentlemen, were a strong influence for 
soul-searching in American education—and will con- 
tinue to be. 


The Soviet Experience. While Americans were 
discovering that the Russians had a passion for educa- 
tion (It goes back at least a century.), the Soviets 
moved ahead with new ideas and practices in educa- 
tion. The crucial date was December 24, 1958. On 
that day, the USSR Supreme Soviet adopted a new 
law further developing the school system in that 
country. 

The major purposes of that law—which began to 
make its effects felt by the middle of 1959—were two: 
(1) combine education with “socially useful labor;” 
and (2) eliminate the separation between mental and 
manual labor. The Soviets decided to add an extra 
year to the compulsory seven-year school system; and 
to provide extension education on a massive basis to 
all graduates of the secondary school who do not go 
on to college or university. 

The example of Soviet education, of Soviet philoso- 
phy and of Soviet practice may tire Americans, irritate 
them or anger them; but it is also providing a back- 
drop for reassessing our schools and colleges. 


The frightening pace of technology. Technology 
has been around for many decades—but the year 1959 
was the first in which the teaching machine made its 
entry into the classroom. Professor B. F. Skinner, Har- 
vard University, announced the perfection of a teach- 
ing machine. The National Education Association is 
completing a study to be entitled “Teaching Machines 
and Programmed Learning.” A new publication (Vol. 
1, No. 1), launched in September 1959, is called Auto- 
mated Teaching Bulletin. It is published by Rheem 
Manufacturing Co., South Gate, California. 

The teaching machine is on the move. So are other 
products of technology, especially television. And tech- 
nology is all but forcing a drastic change in vocational 
education. Trade and industrial educators are re- 
examining the traditional tool-in-hand type of training 
and are groping toward a curriculum for technical 
and technicians’ education. 


The school segregation cases. The 1954 decision 
of the U.S. Supreme Court remained a potent factor 
in the educational story of 1959; and will continue to 
be so in 1960. Noteworthy is the dispassionate report 
of the U. S. Commission on Civil Rights, entitled 
“With Liberty and Justice for All.” 

—BEn Bropinsky, Edpress 
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The South’s Call to Greatness} 4 





“I think I have perceived a truth of tomorrow about the South 
that will bear telling over and over until a great many people 
see the prospect I see and prepare to take advantage of it.” 


tera story I am going to tell differs from much that 
is said and written about the South because this is 
a story of cheerfulness, of optimism and of hope, a story 
calculated to lift the spirit, turn the eyes of the South- 
erner from the grim past where they have too long 
lingered, to a future so bright as to be to some all but 
unbelievable. 

It is fitting that I tell this story to teachers because 
you are in position to instruct those that will mature 
and take over during the time when the South will be 
moving into its new age. 

History in dealing with the past has to tell about 
the South a story of misfortune, of calamity, of dis- 
aster, of catastrophe. Those who teach history and 
those who study it are likely to be so mentally con- 
ditioned that they take a somber view not only of the 
past but also of the future. This is especially true of 
those who erroneously believe history repeats itself. 


Stay South, Young Man 


History furnishes analogies from the past that help 
us in thinking about the present and the future, but it 
never repeats itself, and for that all Southerners must 
be thankful. If I thought that the history of the South 
from 1960 to 2030 would repeat the history of the 
South from 1860 to 1930 I would advise every young 
person in the land, and all the older ones who could, 
to get away and as soon as possible. As things stand 
now, as I see the South for the next seventy years I 
would not advise any young person to leave it, because 
it is not only possible but it is also probable that this 
next century will belong to the South. 

If you are to catch a vision of what I think the 
South is destined to be, I doubt that you should read 
too much of the sort of history that is being written 
about it. The story is so unpleasant that you are likely 
to be convinced that nothing good can come out of 
such a land. 

Kenneth Stapp in his recent book (1956), The Pe- 
culiar Institution, says, ‘““To understand the South is to 
feel the pathos in its history.... For Southerners live 
in the shadow of a real tragedy.” 

More realistic is W. J. Cash’s Mind of the South, 
which is completely lacking in the sense of tragedy 
that permeates so much that is being written. Cash 
explains the South, analyzes it, but does not deal with 





Dr. Webb, leading historian of the American West and phi- 
losopher of the frontier, sees the next frontier in the South. 
This article is adapted from his address to the Middle Ten- 
nessee Education Association. 
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the future. At the end he sums up the vices and the 
virtues of the Southerner, saying that he still has both 
in considerable degree. 

I agree with Cash that “In the coming days... it (the 
South) is likely to have to prove its capacity for ad- 
justment beyond what has been true in the past.” The 
South’s history gets in the way of its progress. It makes 
the adjustment that Cash envisions even more difficult. 

Despite what I have just said about the South’s 
history getting in the way of its progress, I want to 
contrast the South’s story for the first seventy years 
following the Civil War—years of disaster, injustice and 
degradation—with the following seventy years, 1930 to 
the year 2000, which can be, and to some extent have 
already been, years of amazing prosperity. 

Since about 1840 the South has been nourishing a 
negative attitude, spending much of its energy in seeing 
that something was not done. It has not spent enough 
time studying what could be done, what might be done 
to the benefit of the region. To this aggressive opposi- 
tion, this attitude which has controlied the activity of 
the people, Frank Vandiver, the southern historian, has 
given the name of offensive defense. The Southerner 
has fought viciously, offensively in order to defend him- 
self against change. That is what the South did in the 
Civil War and it is what some areas of the South are 
doing today. The game has been a losing one from 
beginning to end. 

The South has since 1865 looked back nostalgically to 
what it considered the good days, the days of dominance 
and glory. It has nursed its resentment of what hap- 
pened following the Civil War when the South was 
exploited with a cruelty and relentlessness unparalleled 
in modern times. That cruelty and exploitation left a 
bitterness which has not even yet passed away. Un- 
fortunately, the memory of it, the history if you please, 
keeps the Southerner’s eyes too much on the past. 


Crisis and Revolution 


As a result of the Civil War and what followed, the 
South did not, it could not keep pace with the economic 
development of the nation, Poverty became almost the 
common lot, and that poverty showed its ugly head in 
all the affairs of men, in bad health, inadequate edu- 
cation, in soil depletion and human deterioration. 

No wonder the South looked back on a better time, 
took a negative attitude towards what was happening, 
when everything happening was detrimental to it. No 
wonder it romanticized the past and built an unreal 
halo around the idealized life of an older age. The 
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By WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB 


South was the sick man of the nation, the sick region, 
and its dreams were largely induced by the fever of 
poverty. Its sensitivity was that of the proud and poor. 
This is a dark picture, but no darker than the reality 
which it represents, 

I think it could be shown that from 1870 to 1930 
the South’s condition became progressively worse. By 
this I mean that it dropped farther and farther behind 
the North and the West in wealth, in welfare, in edu- 
cation and in health, It dropped so far behind that the 
South became a national problem. It had created a 
crisis. 

Now the demands of a crisis are often met by revolu- 
tion or during revolution. The election of 1932 marked 
the beginning of a revolution induced by a national 
crisis of which the South was a part. The economy had 
collapsed in 1929 and the revolution that was inaugu- 
rated in 1932 was designed to rebuild it on different 
principles. 

Fortunately for the South when the economy col- 
lapsed, it took down with it the political forces that had 
historically been responsible for the exploitation and 
degradation of the region. Those political forces fell 
in the election of 1932, and have never been able to 
re-establish their evil influence. 

It was in the midst of this revolution that a group 
of Southerners were called to Washington by the 
National Emergency Council and asked to draw up a 
report on the condition of the South, and to make 
recommendations for doing something about it. 

President Roosevelt addressed a letter to this group 
in which he stated that the South was the Economic 
Problem No. | of the nation, for he said, “we have an 
economic unbalance in the Nation as a whole, due to 
this very condition of the South, It is an unbalance 
that must be righted, for the sake of the South and of 
the Nation.” 

In due time the committee issued “The Report on 
Economic Conditions of the South”, including Mr. 
Roosevelt’s bold and undiplomatic statement. 

I am convinced that this report marked the turning 
point in the history of the South. Until that time it 
had been going down hill all the way; since that time 
it has been going up, improving its position in reference 
to the North and the West, and in reference to the 
nation. In some cases its progress has been spectacular. 
Let me illustrate. 

Of each $100 in demand bank deposits in 1930, the 
North had $78, the South $11 and the West $11. 
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Twenty years later the North’s part had dropped from 
$78 to $60; the South’s share had almost doubled, from 
$11 to $20; and the West’s share had increased from $11 
to $20. In that twenty years, 1930-1950, the individual 
income in each section had increased, The northern 
individual income increased 119%; the Westerner’s 
increased 148%; but the Southerner’s increased 225%. 
In 1930 the South paid in individual income tax less 
than $6 out of each hundred, but in 1950 the South 
paid nearly three times as much, or $16. 

I would have little confidence in this marvelous prog- 
ress the South is making if it were based on political 
action in Washington. I would argue that what was 
done in Washington marks an importa step in putting 
the South on its way to helping itself. Though I have 
not compiled the figures to show what has happened 
since 1950, I see evidence everywhere that the progress 
is continuing. Furthermore, I believe that the improve- 
ment has only just begun. 

What the South needs today more than any other one 
thing is for its people to catch a vision—not of a glori- 
ous past, but of a far greater future. They need to see 
that the South today is the most thriving of the three 
regions. It is not the richest by far, but its wealth and 
its general welfare are increasing more rapidly than 
that of any other region, and that is what I mean by 
most thriving. 

What I would do, if I could, is this. I would con- 
vince the Southern people that their future is brighter 
than it has ever been in history; I would so inspire them 
that they would get so busy realizing the opportunities 
ahead that they would forget the misfortune and in- 
justice of the past, drown their bitterness in success, and 
revenge the past by becoming the prosperous region of 
the nation tomorrow. 


Wealth and Resources 


Let us look at the South, not as the enormous area 
it is, but as a piece of real estate which we are figuring 
on buying. This makes it manageable in our minds. 
What are its potentials, its natural advantages? What 
are the assets? They are indeed many. 

1. The South is the only region in the United States 
that fronts the sea on two sides. Its shoreline along the 
Atlantic is 1099 miles; along the Gulf it is 1659 miles. 
It has a total shoreline of 2758 miles, It has nearly four 
times the shoreline of the North, more than twice that 
of the Pacific coast, and nearly 600 miles more seacoast 
than the North and the West combined. If there is a 
potential fortune in the sea, then the South has the 
easiest access to more than half of it. 





2. It has one-third of the good farm land of the na- 
tion, and this land is now being made better by the 
year. 

3. It has two-thirds of all the land with 40 inches of 
rainfall or more, an asset too great to be measured. 

4. It has a long growing season which gives it an 
advantage in the production of food and fiber, of live- 
stock and feed. Because of these things, the South is 
the richest region in renewable resources. It was once 
a great natural forest. It is again becoming a great 
forest. 

5. It has in the interior the greatest supply of fresh 
water, if we exclude the Great Lakes. 

6. In minerals it produces 45% of the oil, all the 
sulphur, and it has enormous deposits of coal and iron 
which have hardly been touched. 

Now I want to ask this question. Would you con- 
sider the purchase of a piece of real estate that had all 
these natural advantages, all this real and potential 
wealth as a good investment? In short, would you buy 
the South? Well, why don’t we start doing it? 


Trade and Manufacturing 


But I have not touched on the industrial potential, 
which is in some ways even more exciting than the 
natural resources. It is common knowledge that the 
industrial revolution is at last entering the South. 

A silent revolution has occurred in technology which 
almost inevitably makes the industrial future of the 
South not bright, but brilliant. Manufacturing, espe- 
cially from minerals, never is developed through the use 
of one mineral. Industry develops by bringing to- 
gether a combination of resources. Such a combination 
was found in Pennsylvania and West Virginia, and out 
of this combination grew the steel industry which has 
meant so much to the country. The three resources 
found in juxtaposition there were coke and coal, lime- 
stone, and iron ore, This trilogy ushered in the age of 
steel, and did much to give the North its early domi- 
nance in the American economy. 

The South now possesses such a trilogy of resources. 
I refer to the petrochemical industry which has already 
made great headway along the East Texas Gulf Coast. 





Face to Face with Tomorrow 


Critical reports about the South have obscured ... 
a much bigger story; and certainly a brighter one. 
... The plain truth of the matter is that the South 
is going to live down its present rash of bad publicity; 
and ultimately the more important—the story of tre- 
mendous advancement—will be the big news. . 
There is a revolution going on in the South, but it 
has nothing to do with courts or Congress, laws or 
legislatures. The revolution of which I speak is 
economic in its nature. ... This region today is fast 
moving out of the agrarian blind alley in which it 
has been trapped for so long . . . toward that position 
of economic leadership to which its geography, its 
climate and its natural resources entitle it—ARTHUR 
W. WieseEL, President of the Tennessee Coal and 
Iron Division of the United States Steel Corporation, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 














This new trilogy is oil and gas, sulphur, and fresh 
water. The South, including Texas, produced 45% of 
the oil, 100% of the sulphur, and it has an unlimited 
quantity of fresh water. The petrochemical industry 
is still in its infancy, and its future is so great that the 
imagination cannot encompass it at this time. 

Another feature I want to mention is that at last the 
South is developing capital centers with enough money 
to exploit its own resources. It no longer has to go 
North to obtain capital in moderate amounts. A recent 
bank statement showed that two cities, Houston and 
Dallas, have bank assets of over a billion dollars each. 
The South is slowly becoming an exporter of capital. 


Fate, Science, and Technology 


Historians, and others have given us many reasons 
why the South in the past did not progress in step with 
the nation. I want to cite some of those reasons and 
show how time, fate, science and technology have re- 
moved them. Note that most of these changes have 
come in this century. 

1. It used to be said, for example, that the South 
could not industrialize because it lacked fuel. Then 
came oil of which the South has about 50% in the 
nation. 

2. It used to be said that the South was handicapped 
by its hot and humid climate. Then came air con- 
ditioning which is now almost universal. 

3. It used to be said that the South could not grow 
beef cattle because there was not enough grass and too 
many ticks and flies. Then came the bulldozers to 
clear the land for grass, and improved insecticides to 
kill the flies and ticks. The South is today rivaling the 
West in the production of fine cattle. 

4. It used to be said that the South’s soil was de- 
pleted. Then came scientific agriculture, soil-building 
practices and the chemical production of fertilizers to 
repair the destruction. 

5. It used to be said that the South could not com- 
pete with the Middle West in the production of pork 
and bacon and hams because it lacked corn. Then came 
milo maize which is now grown by thousands of 
tons, and it is just as good pig feed as corn. The 
Southwest, where the maize is grown, can divide the 
hog market with Iowa. 

6. Prior to the Civil War the South’s network of 
rivers was a great economic asset because the rivers were 
used as transport routes for commerce. Then the rail- 
roads came and took away the importance of the rivers. 
But now modern industry requires enormous quantities 
of fresh water, and of this the South has the greatest 
unused supply. Big industry is covering the waterfront 
and moving inland along the river channels, The West 
cannot rival the South in heavy industry because of the 
lack of water. The North has water, but it is already 
saturated with industry. Industry is coming South 
because there is really no other place to go. 

If we view the South in the last half of the nine- 
teenth century, we see it as a tragic figure with many 
afflictions. But if we view it today, we see it stripped of 
all these handicaps, standing sound and well on the 
threshold of a new era. Chance and circumstance have 
conspired to offer the South a great opportunity. 
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Practical Approaches to Pernicious Problems 





By MABEL W. HUGHES 


| apanyineince progress in Tennes- 
see owes a great debt to the men 
who have been at the helm in the 
last few years. Many wise changes 
have been made in the system, and 
I do not believe any progressive 
superintendent will now find his 
way blocked by legal limitations. 
Taxes may be levied for current ex- 
penses, schools may be consolidated, 
wagonettes may be used to transport 
pupils, and supervisors may be em- 
ployed. Bonds may be issued to 
build well-equipped schoolhouses 
where pupils may be compelled to 
attend school for a definite period. 


Consolidate Without Pain 


We are all convinced without fur- 
ther argument that the successful 
rural school is the consolidated 
school. How to establish these schools 
with the cooperation of the people 
instead of arousing their antagonism 
is the problem which confronts us. 
The best solution that we have 
found in Shelby County is by mak- 
ing one school centrally located so 
good that it naturally absorbs the 
smaller, more inefficient schools. The 
plan is as follows: 

Select the school that is best suited 
as a point of consolidation and make 
it as modern and improved as funds 
will permit. If you can not build 
a new one entirely, make a radical 
improvement in the old. Increase 
your teaching force by at least one 
teacher. Prepare to do better work 
in this school than can possibly be 
done in those adjoining. Organize 
a School Improvement Association 
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Consolidation, “‘practical’’ learning, and overcrowded curric- 
ulums have long presented plaguing problems. Mrs. Hughes, 
president of the Tennessee Public School Officers Association 


about 1912, discussed these matters of concern in a manner 
still provocative and stimulating. 


and an Athletic Association, Get a 
library in the school. Give school 
entertainments and invite the pupils 
and patrons of the neighboring 
schools to attend. 

Try to get one or more patrons 
who can afford to do so, to furnish 
their own transportation and patro- 
nize the school. It is easy to convince 
a man of the superior advantages of 
the larger schoo] if you are not ask- 
ing him to interfere in any way with 
the little school so dear to the hearts 
of some of his neighbors. Thus the 
leaven begins to work. Find a man 
in the community who needs the 
job and ask him how he would like 
to drive the wagon. Gradually he 
will get up a sentiment and often 
a petition in the community for the 
wagonette. 

The people who are furnishing 
their own. horse and buggy will be- 
gin to figure out how much less 
trouble it would be to have the 
wagon come to the door. Finally 
the request will come from at least a 
part of the people and the Board 
immediately lets the contract for 
driving the wagon. It may interest 
some of you to know that it costs 
from thirty-five to fifty dollars to 
drive the wagon. The wagon itself 
costs about two hundred dollars de- 
livered. 


Domestic Science and Agriculture 


It is not necessary to wait until 
you have a properly equipped high 
school with a graduate in domestic 
science to begin the teaching of 
cooking and sewing and other home- 
making activities. One or more 
teachers in the school who have a 
special talent for sewing may take 


charge of the girls one hour a week 
and teach them from the start, some- 
thing worth while, such as darning, 
mending, making sewing bags, 
aprons, caps. Whatever work is done 
should be upon some article that 
will represent a definite achievement 
when finished. 

With a small equipment of tools 
the boys may be taught to make 
simple articles of wood. One teacher 
in my school, a woman, too, con- 
ducted a very successful class in 
manual training last year. I was 
present during several lessons and 
can vouch for the interest and ac- 
curacy which the boys displayed in 
their work. Several teachers had the 
boys make cold frames and raise 
lettuce, radishes, onions, etc., during 
the winter. A number of plots were 
in cultivation at the various schools 
during the year. 

A school near Memphis became so 
crowded it was necessary to rent an 
adjoining cottage to take care of 
the pupils. The principal saw her 
opportunity for making use of the 
kitchen, called the Mothers’ Asso- 
ciation to her aid and at a party 
which was arranged, practically the 
whole kitchen outfit was donated. 
The school board bought a second- 
hand stove for $12.50, and this eight- 
grade school is doing efficient work 
in domestic science. At this same 
school we have a Boys’ Corn Club 
and Girls’ Tomate Club demonstra- 
tion plot. 

Many a teacher in your employ 
could teach sewing much more suc- 
cessfully than she can teach arithme- 
tic or grammar, and she would enjoy 
doing it. 








The Overcrowded Curriculum 


One of the most difficult problems 
of modern school practice is how to 
prevent overcrowding the curri- 
culum, breaking up the school day 
into small fragments of time de- 
voted to disconnected tasks, and dis- 
sipating the energies of the children 
to such an extent that the process 
of education is hindered rather than 
helped by our attempts to enrich 
and modernize the courses of study. 

The solution of the problem lies 
in a closer correlation of subjects 
and, especially of formal subjects 
with content subjects; and it is for- 
tunate that when the correlation is 
well made both subjects can be bet- 
ter taught and in less time than 
either alone. 

The chief office, then, of the rural 
school, in addition to giving the 
child the fundamental instruction in 
reading, arithmetic, geography, etc., 
is to develop a deep and reverent 
appreciation of nature, and to give 
a fundamental knowledge of that 
body of facts by which man may 
make nature yield the greatest possi- 


Listless Girls and Pale-Faced Boys 

No effort is wasted which is spent 
in developing the physical well-being 
of boys and girls. Any system of 
education which requires all the 
strength and energy of growing boys 
and girls merely to prepare recita- 
tions and graduates worn-out, list- 
less girls and pale-faced, aenemic 
boys is a failure even though the 
pupils grade one hundred on exam- 
ination. A well-trained body is as 
necessary in the preparation for life 
as a well-trained mind. 

Much has been said on the sub- 
ject of school hygiene and sanitation. 
We all know the right thing to do, 
but many do not always put it into 
practice. A county superintendent 
should call special attention both in 
the teachers’ meetings and on his 
visits to the school to the cleanliness 
of the school and grounds, the venti- 
lation, heating and water supply. 
Comment most favorably if it is 
good. Show how it may be remedied 
if it is bad. The teachers will empha- 
size whatever the superintendent 
does, 

Have the Mothers’ Association 
take up the question of well-venti- 
lated sleeping apartments for chil- 
dren, the right sort of food for 
breakfast and the care of the teeth. 
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ble amount of food and clothing for 
sustenance and comfort. 

The solution must be found 
largely in correlating the necessary 
instruction in the practical fields of 
nature study, agriculture, and do- 
mestic science, with the work in the 
subjects already in the course, and 
in a reorganization and redirection 
of the subject matter taught in those 





subjects. The new instruction does 
not demand new classes; it is to be 
given, for the most part, in the 
classes already provided in the pres- 
ent curriculum. As Bailey says, “It 
is a point of view asserting itself. 
It is an attitude toward life and ex- 
presses itself in a way of teaching. 
Its spirit will eventually pervade 
and vitalize all school work.” 


Don’t Overlook These Tax Deductions 


ks time to figure income tax again 
and teachers should be aware 
of deductions to which they are 
entitled. 

These include dues to professional 
organizations, subscriptions to pro- 
fessional periodicals, personal ex- 
penses incurred in attending a con- 
vention or other professional meet- 
ing, payments made by a teacher to 
a substitute teacher, and under some 
conditions expenses for additional 
college work. 

Teachers will be eligible to claim 
a tax deduction for all or part of 
their school expenses if the following 
qualifications are met: (1) The 
teacher must have been certified with 
a provisional, standard, advanced, or 
professional certificate at the time 
the educational expenses were in- 
curred (Note: Internal Revenue 
Service will not grant a tax credit 
for school expenses incurred primari- 
ly for the purpose of qualifying for 
a higher credential. However, if the 
teacher receives a higher academic 
degree, or qualifies for a salary 
schedule increment as a result of the 
additional training, he may still 
qualify for the tax credit as long 
as these results were incidental to 
the primary purpose of improving 
skills and maintaining efficiency.) ; 
and (2) school expenses must have 
been incurred primarily for the pur- 
pose of maintaining and improving 
teaching skills and keeping abreast 
of developments in the field, or to 
maintain a position on the salary 
schedule, or be retained in the same 
status in the district if the school 
board of the district in which the 
teacher is employed has a regula- 
tion requiring school attendance 
within a given period of time in 
order to do so. 


Deductible Expenses 


A teacher who meets these two 
requirements may deduct the follow- 
ing expenses: (1) tuition, fees, books, 
supplies, costs of field trips, and 
other expenses incidental to the 
course taken; and (2) travel, meals, 
and lodging if the teacher is living 
away from home (not commuting 
daily to and from the college). A 
teacher can claim actual costs of 
traveling from his home to the col- 
lege, meals and lodging en route 
and at school, and return expenses 
to his home. Expenses should be 
itemized under two categories: (1) 
tuition, fees, and books, etc., and 
(2) travel, meals, and lodging. 


Procedures for Claiming 
Tax Credit 


If a teacher files his income tax 
on a short form taking the standard 
deduction, he may still deduct his 
eligible travel, meals, and lodging 
as a business expense on page one 
of his income tax form. In order to 
obtain a tax credit for tuition, fees, 
books, etc., a teacher must use the 
long Form 1040 and itemize his de- 
ductions. These educational expenses 
are then included with other eligible 
deductions (contributions, interest, 
medical expenses, etc.) for tax credit. 
To be able to substantiate your claim 
for a tax deduction for educational 
expenses, you must keep complete 
records of your school expenses. 

Teachers who have claims rejected 
are invited to contact the Tennessee 
Education Association office for con- 
sultant service and assistance in ar- 
ranging conferences with _ the 
Internal Revenue agent. Such con- 
ferences to date have resulted in 
approval of all legitimate claims. 
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John Noranda 


The first forsythia flowers—exciting phenomena for Knoxville’s budding botanists 


A high school organization has become an important educa- 
tional element in the Knoxville area. An outdoor museum, an 
honors program, and a monthly journal already reaching more 
than 300 teachers and students, have been initiated by its 


members because 


They Want to Learn 


By HERMAN S. FOREST, Advisor 


Knoxville Junior Academy of Science 


Wwr be a teacher? Simply, the 

first reason for being a teacher 
is to teach someone. Consequently, 
the first reward to the sincere teach- 
er is response; but a culture that is 
heavily overloaded toward passive 
entertainment and social prestige 
activities is not producing many 
students who want to learn. Never- 
theless, when I was asked to be an 
advisor to the Knoxville Junior 
Academy of Science, I was intro- 
duced to several students who do 
want to learn. Association with this 
senior high school group has been 
one of the most rewarding experi- 
ences of my professional life, which 
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has included more than ten years 
of college teaching and sustained 
research. 

One of the several surprising 
characteristics of the Junior Acad- 
emy is that it is unsponsored. The 
students themselves organized it, 
and conduct it; we advisors serve at 
their request. Both the advisors and 
the student leaders take advice from 
one another in mutual respect. The 
results have produced a dynamic 
program, which has already taught 
much to the individuals involved. 


T= program is solid, but not 
stuffy, and active participation is 


emphasized, not merely lecture- 
listening. Sometimes there are 
travelogue-type sessions. Dr, A. J. 
Sharp, showing colored slides of the 
Arctic, commented not only on the 
botany but also on the climate, na- 
tives, and reasons for research. On 
the heavier side have been programs 
on relativity and geophysics. 

The members do not object to 
things a little over their heads as 
long as they are well presented. The 
audience is not a passive one. A 
wonderful quality that the college 
teacher notices about good high 
school students is that they are still 
willing to question, to scrap, to dis- 
cuss, 

Some programs are devoted en- 
tirely to small group discussion, A 
discussion early last year, “What is 
Scientific Thinking?” was the first 
of a series on “Science Looks at the 
Universe.” That series included a 
field trip to the Jones Observatory 
in Chattanooga, and it ended with 
a tremendous panel program “Man’s 
Changing Universe.” The panel in- 
cluded Dr. Dan Hale as moderator 
and physicist-biologist, Dr. Francois 
Kurtez on language, Dr. Orville 
Harrold as mathematician, and Dr. 
Ernest Furchgott, psychologist. The 
panel members and _ audience 
achieved an unusual rapport. 

Laboratory programs, especially, 
have required a considerable amount 
of service by the University of Ten- 
nessee. Dr. Isabell Tipton, to whom 
the Junior Academy already owes 
much, secured the cooperation of 
the entire physics department to ar- 
range such a session on instruments 
and measurements that few high 
school groups have ever been privi- 
leged to experience. The following 
meeting was a session on microscopy 
arranged by the botany and zoology 
departments. Students who seldom 
get to see a microscope were able 
to spend an entire evening with one. 

Knoxville Junior Academy mem- 
bers participate in other science pro- 
grams. While winners in_ state 
Junior Academy, science fair, and 
science talent search programs are 
frequently Academy members, the 
Academy does not encourage compe- 
tition or glory hunts, It is felt that 
only in a sustained local program 
can the mutual support of working 
with others of similar interest be 
built. In sueh a group, too, it is 
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possible to present papers and have 
them openly discussed in the man- 
ner of adult professional societies. 


HE Junior Academy program ex- 

tends school experience in several 
ways. High school subjects such as 
biology and chemistry can be pur- 
sued beyond the general class level. 
Subject matter not offered in high 
school can be introduced: geology, 
psychology, linguistics. Perhaps the 
greatest contribution of the pro- 
gram, however, is that there is an 
attempt to tie together into signifi- 
cant attitudes the isolated bits of 
categorized school subjects. Few 
members of the Junior Academy will 
become professional scientists, but 
all of them will become citizens who 
need an awareness of science. The 
spring program concluded with a 
series of three programs on “Science 
and Society”: “Race,” “Alcohol,” 
and “Resources.” 

Formally, the Junior Academy dif- 
fers little from any other high school 
organization. Full membership is 
offered for $1.00 a year. Others are 
welcome as supporting members, 
without vote, at $.50. At first, faced 
with a serious discipline problem, 
the group went overboard on ser- 
geants-at-arms and processes of ex- 
pulsion. There came later the 
amused realization that the only con- 
stitutional way that one could leave 
the organization was to be expelled! 
It is over that phase now. Although 
members have unusual amounts of 
fun, they mean business; and there 
will be no repetition of the sugar- 


throwing riot of the 1958 banquet. 

The Junior Academy is only in 
its third year. The 150 casually in- 
terested attenders of the first meet- 
ings have shrunk to a core of 50, and 
meeting attendance may be as low 
as 25. The decline in numbers has 
been taken philosophically, inas- 
much as the chief concern is not 
with popularity or numbers. There 
is, to be sure, a continuing attempt 
to make the organization known to 
those who can benefit from it, and 
the extension of public interest in 
science has been promoted. 

Initiative has marked the Junior 
Academy from its beginnings. Caro- 
lyn, an officer last year, personally 
chartered a bus to the 1957 State 
Academy meeting in Memphis and 
filled it with the aid of friends and 
telephone calls. The group talked 
and talked and talked on the 800- 
mile round trip, and the idea for the 
Knoxville Academy was created. 
Arthur then took the lead; and a 
group went to see Dr. Isabell Tip- 
ton, then president of the State 
Academy. She put time into a busy 
schedule to see the Junior Academy 
through its formation and first year. 
Van, a sincere and friendly student 
who leads a rock-and-roll combo, 
manfully took the pains of the first 
year’s presidency; and Dr. Arthur 
W. Jones became advisor toward 
the end of the year. 


Breet ideas of Academy members 

have become realities in a way 
that could be called magical by any- 
one who did not know of the work 
involved. 


“Science looks at the universe”... Jones Observatory gives perspective. 





Johnny Walker, Jr. 


Layout began on an outdoor na- 
ture museum in May, which, by 
opening day, June 8, extended a 
quarter-mile through a field and 
wooded area on a tract belonging 
to the Tennessee Valley Unitarian 
Church. The spot was a rare one, 
with a winding stream, over thirty 
kinds of trees, a good transition zone 
from field to forest. Not only were 
identifying and interpreting texts 
installed, but some craft was added 
to the area. 

A soil profile was dug and labeled, 
a simple weather station put into 
operation and steps constructed of 
Tennessee marble. The prize artifice 
was an equatorial plan sun dial of 
original design. Academy members 
served all summer as guides for 
groups including an entire day camp 
of 150 children and counselors, who 
came on three separate days. 

Nor was the outdoor museum all. 
With the coordination of three other 
groups, an outdoor nature program 
including evening lectures, telescope 
viewings, trips to the Smokies, and 
cave-crawling was offered. It stretched 
the Academy’s resources and energy 
to the limit. The man-hours had run 
into hundreds, and parents and 
friends had pushed in some cash and 
a supreme effort in scrounging of 
materials and publicity. 

Then, help came. Akima, the 
Knoxville Women’s Club, came, saw 
and liked what the Academy was 
doing. In August, the three hundred 
dollars prize money Akima had won 
for an outstanding project among 
women’s clubs of the state was given 
to the Academy. 

Other projects developed rapidly. 
The school systems agreed to try the 
Academy’s proposed senior high 
school honors program. By October 
eighty students with B or better 
averages were accepted and now are 
studying in groups of ten or less 
with consultants from the faculties 
of the University of Tennessee and 
Knoxville College. 

The subjects include business 
courses, English, and advanced Ro- 
mance languages; but advanced 
mathematics, biology, chemistry, 
physics, and psychology have the 
largest groups. Released time is al- 
lowed from regular classes, but some 
of the students prefer not to miss 
them, and come for conferences after 
school or on Saturday. 
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I’ September came the first issue of 

Junior Science, a monthly jour- 
nal. It now reaches over three 
hundred teachers and students in 
che Knoxville metropolitan area, and 
serves as an idea exchange, program 
resource guide, and publishing medi- 
um for an increasing number of 
articles of special interest. Members 
of the Knoxville Science Club, made 
personal donations to provide a $50 
subsidy. 

The November issue carried the 
announcement of the new Incentive 
Fund, an idea for materials and 
equipment for any student who 
wished to do a study or project, 
which would then become property 
of the Knoxville Students’ Museum, 
but would be available for loan to 
the student for exhibition. 

The combined efforts of the 
Academy and Akima, and the co- 
operation of Knoxville’s Metropoli- 
tan Recreation Council are now 
pushing toward a full Students’ 
Museum Program. Akima has al- 
ready made possible part-time em- 
ployment of three University 
students, who are Academy alumni, 
in the effort. Incorporation as a 
civic group seems certain to follow, 
and public support and participa- 
tion should be expected. 

The future of the Junior Academy 
depends on the community as well 
as the organization itself. Until re- 
cently, the only major financial sup- 
port from the outside was a single 
gift from the Knoxville Technical 
Society. Aside from that, it was 
self-supporting. Yet, considerable re- 
sources in facilities and adult time 
have come free, and it is uncertain 
how long they can continue. While 
expenses for prizes and other non- 
essentials are cheerfully forgone, 
facilities and adult leadership on 
something approaching a full-time 
status are necessary for a sustained 
program of service to unusually cap- 
able and unusually interested stu- 
dents. Bright ideas are still coming 
from them. The program chairman 
wants to push for a summer job 
bureau: “I’d like to work where 
something interesting is going on, 
even if I am washing dishes there.” 

Communities might consider at- 
tention to other such groups as the 
Knoxville Junior Academy of 
Science. They can mean much to a 
community--because the members 
want to learn. 
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Toa Prospective Teacher 


How would you answer a student who asked why you began 
teaching and what you think of the profession? Consider this 
reply to Ella Marie Mackebee, a student in Education at the 
University of Tennessee. 


DEAR ELLA MARIE, 

I was greatly surprised and pleased to receive your letter. I only 
hope that I deserve the tribute. Allow me to say in turn that you 
were a lovely little girl to work with and a real pleasure to have in 
class. 

I shall have to confess that I did not have very noble reasons 
for entering the teaching profession. I considered nursing, office work, 
and several other fields, but, as both of my parents had taught, my 
family insisted that I teach. 

I am very happy to say that I loved teaching from the start, and, 
as time passed, I developed a philosophy about teaching which 
I am glad to share. I am afraid that there is nothing in this that 
you have not heard me say many times in class, but you asked for 
it, you know. 

I might add that my philosophy is rather flexible. I still change my 
ideas about things here and there as I become older and more 
experienced, but I retain enough unchanging fundamentals to keep 
me going when I feel discouraged and am tempted to quit and 
sell books full time. 

In my teaching I try to inspire the intellectual curiosity of my 
students. I think it is wasted time to “hammer on cold iron.” Once 
a student is inspired to hunger and thirst for knowledge, he is on 
his way and nothing can stop him. There is no greater thrill for 
a teacher than to see a lazy or indifferent student begin to stir and 
open his eyes to the world of knowledge. (Yes, I believe in reincarna- 
tion in a way. Al] my students come to life when the bell rings.) 

Another thing I try to do is to make my students aware of our 
great American heritage, both moral and political. I try to arouse 
in them a sense of responsibility, of mission perhaps, to make the 
world a better place than they found it. 

I also try to get my students to think. I try to point out to them 
the pitfalls of following any one person or any one philosophy blindly. 
I try to get them to formulate a philosophy of their own by selling 
them on the idea that “if they don’t stand for something they will 
fall for anything.” 

I also try to instill in my students an awareness of the value of 
time. There is so much to know, so much to do, and so little time. 

There is so much to teaching, Ella Marie, besides subject matter. 
I know that I fall far short of what I attempt in my teaching, but I 
also believe it true that “A man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
or what’s a heaven for?” 

I wish that I had begun my teaching career with some of these 
principles in my heart, but I can look back now and realize that no 
one ever pointed such things out to me. At least, if it was done, it 
made little impression. My philosophy has been formulated as I saw 
the needs of my students, so many of whom were just marking time 
aimlessly. 

I feel these things very deeply, and I only hope that my writing 
them down for you will be of some value to you. 

I hope that you will have a very happy and successful year. 


DONNY 





Jo Lee Rockers, LaFollette High School. 
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New Directions in Vocational Agriculture 


“The new trends in vocational agriculture have considerable 
meaning for many people, especially guidance workers.” 


By V. RAY CARDOZIER 
Associate Professor of 
Agricultural Education 

The University of Tennessee 


ve agriculture is 
changing in Tennessee. 

This program, which currently in- 
cludes $20 teachers and almost 20,- 
000 boys in 305 high schools (plus 
approximately 6500 young and adult 
farmers in night classes) , is gradual- 
ly adjusting to meet the challenge of 
a changing agriculture and new edu- 
cational needs. 

Progress in the biological and 
physical sciences and in technology 
made in recent years has far-reach- 
ing significance for agriculture and 
has resulted in greater emphasis on 
science and technology in vocational 
agriculture classes. But there have 
also been changes in the clientele of 
vocational agriculture, which have 
resulted in some new directions in 
vocational agriculture. 

At the time the Smith-Hughes act 
was passed in 1917, providing for 
Federal assistance for vocational edu- 
cation, Tennessee was a rural state; 
there were three rural residents for 
each person living in towns and 
cities. Now, more than half the pop- 
ulation is found in towns and cities. 

Advances in agricultural science 
and technology made possible greatly 
increased production per farm work- 
er; but these same factors, coupled 
with the rising purchasing power of 
the American consumer, created a 
demand for a corps of workers to 
service the farmer. Workers were 
needed to perform services that 
would make it possible for the farm- 
er to produce more efficiently and to 
take care of the increased demands 
for improved processing and distri- 
bution of farm products. Although 
the number of new farmers needed 
each year dropped, the number of 
people needed to work in non-farm 
agricultural businesses and industry 
increased. 
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In the early days of Federally 
aided vocational argiculture, it was 
assumed that most boys enrolled 
would become farmers, Most teach- 
ers now require only that a boy be 
interested in agriculture and have 
the opportunity for and agree to 
conduct a supervised farming pro- 
gram in order to enroll in vocational 
agriculture. (This does not apply in 
those small high schools which pro- 
vide no alternatives or inadequate 
alternatives and all or most of the 
boys are enrolled in vocational agri- 
culture, many of them for reasons 
other than choice.) 

A substantial percentage still be- 
come farmers but many enter the 
afore-mentioned occupations serving 
the farmer, part of them attend agri- 
cultural college and later enter agri- 
cultural occupations, and part 
combine farming with non-farm oc- 
cupations, in addition to those who 
entcr fields other than agriculture. 

As in most areas of occupational 
training, a substantial portion ot vo- 
cational agriculture graduates enter 
occupations other than that for 
which they were specifically trained. 
However, a comparatively high per- 
centage of vocational agriculture 
graduates work in some phase of 
agriculture, according to a recent 
study of all high school graduates of 
the classes of 1951, 1952, and 1958 
who had completed four years of vo- 
cational agriculture in 101 Tennes- 
see high schools. Excluding those 
deceased, unaccounted for, and in 
the military service, there were 1978 
employed or pursuing further edu- 
cation. Of this number, 59.2 per 
cent were engaged in pursuits which 
either used or might be expected to 
use their training in agriculture; 27.0 
per cent were engaged in full-time 
farming and 20.1 per cent were farm- 
ing part time. 

The diversity of occupational ob- 
jectives and interests of boys enrolled 
in vocational agriculture posed this 


question: Could vocational agricul- 
ture be made sufficiently flexible to 
fill the needs of boys who would 
become farmers and at the same time 
serve boys with interests in agricul- 
ture but who would pursue a diver- 
sity of occupations? The evidence 
would indicate that this is being ac- 
complished. The changes have not 
been revolutionary, but evolution- 
ary. And they have proceeded with 
differing rapidity in different schools. 


The Program for Non-Farmers 


The changing agriculture with in- 
creasing urbanization has been ac- 
companied by an increase in the 
number of boys now living in towns 
and suburbs who want to study agri- 
culture. Many boys who live in the 
country but whose parents do little 
or no farming want to study agri- 
culture. How could vocational agri- 
culture provide for them? 

Most vocational agriculture teach- 
ers agree that the supervised farming 
experience is one of the most effec- 
tive aspects of education in vocation- 
al agriculture. It appears to be 
useful to those who enter non-farm 
agricultural occupations as well as 
those who enter farming. Interviews 
with employers in 21 businesses serv- 
ing farmers in Knox, Blount, and 
Sevier counties last year showed that 
70.1 per cent of the 669 positions in 
their businesses needed persons with 
farming experience; 40.6 per cent 
needed both farming experience and 
training in high school agriculture. 

In some parts of the country farm 
placement is solving the problem of 
getting farming experience for boys 
who do not have facilities for ade- 
quate supervised farming programs 
at home. Farm placement is a plan 
worked out by the teacher, the boy, 
his parents, and a farmer, in which 
the boy works on a farm to get 
needed farming experience. 

A work-experience program is 
drawn up which includes the various 
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farming experiences the boy will re- 
ceive, rate of pay, hours of work and 
time off, and other details. For most 
boys, it means farming experiences 
on a farm which is better equipped 
and more modern in other ways than 
the home farms of most of their vo- 
cational agriculture classmates, Farm 
placement has been used only to a 
limited extent in Tennessee but 
there is good reason to believe that it 
will play an increasing role in the 
future, 

How does vocational agriculture 
serve the boy who, upon finishing 
high school, will enter an occupation 
serving agriculture? It seems to be 
the consensus of teachers that they 
are not able to offer training in the 
dozens of specific agricultural occu- 
pations in high school. There are 
exceptions, but for the most part 
training in specific occupations will 
be a post-high school and on-the-job 
training function, But vocational 
agriculture can offer basic training 
in agriculture which will be useful 
to this group. This, plus actual 
farming experience through the 
supervised farming program, will 
provide the student a background 
to which he can tie specific training 
later. As for the boy who by his sen- 
ior year has decided on entering a 
non-farm agricultural occupation, 
the teacher can direct him to studies 
and experiences beyond those nor- 
mally provided that will further pre- 
pare him for his chosen work. 


The College Bound Student 


What can vocational agriculture 
offer the boy who will attend college? 
The increased attention to science 
and technology in vocational agri- 
culture classes, though oriented pri- 
marily to the needs of would-be 
farmers, provides the college bound 
student with broad elementary 
training in science and particularly 
the science of agriculture. The prac- 
tical experience portion of his train- 
ing in vocational agriculture is of 
special value to the agricultural stu- 
dent whose studies in college are 
largely academic. 

A question frequently raised by 
guidance workers and others is: 
Should a boy who hopes to attend 
college be guided out of vocational 
agriculture? Obviously no answer 
can be given here that will fit all 
cases. However, there is good reason 
to believe that some boys who plan 
to attend college can profit from vo- 
cational agriculture training. In 
addition to getting agricultural train- 
ing that will have application in a 
wide diversity of occupations, voca- 
tional agriculture offers an environ- 
ment in which many boys can most 
effectively realize their potentialities 
and “find themselves.” 

Perhaps one clue is found in the 
answer to another question: How 
do boys who have completed four 
years of vocational agriculture in 
high school fare in college? This 
question has been studied in a num- 


Training for leadership is emphasized in Future Farmers of America activities. 
State president, Rex Kimbro, Dickson, conducts a sub-district training meeting. 
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ber of colleges and universities. 
These studies have shown that agri- 
cultural college students who had 
taken vocational agriculture in high 
school made better grades than did 
students who had not studied voca- 
tional agriculture. Vocational agri- 
culture graduates did not make as 
good grades during their first year, 
particularly in English. But their 
four-year average in college was bet- 
ter than that of boys who had not 
studied vocational agriculture. And 
except for English and the language 
arts, in which the non-vocational 
agriculture graduates excelled, there 
were no significant differences in 
grades of the two groups in college 
curriculums other than agriculture. 
(Various studies equated the two 
groups as to high school, 1.Q., cur- 
riculums, and other bases.) 

In order to serve students with 
widely varying vocational objectives 
and interests, including those who 
are “finding themselves,” the teacher 
of vocational agriculture has found 
himself increasingly involved in 
guidance. This poses some difficulty 
since Tennessee’s average enrollment 
per teacher in high school vocational 
agriculture is the highest of any state 
in the Nation, In addition to teach- 
ing young and adult farmer classes at 
night as teachers of vocational agri- 
culture do in all states, most Tennes- 
see teachers also teach one or more 
high school academic subjects in ad- 
dition to vocational agriculture. 

One should remember that the 
primary purpose of Federally aided 
programs of vocational agriculture 
in high schools is to provide training 
oriented toward preparing farmers. 
Adjustments to meet new needs do 
not diminish the need for a trained 
corps of farm producers. The fact 
remains that we have 180 million 
people to feed and clothe in this 
country and the number is rising 
rapidly. In spite of current sur- 
pluses, the importance of food and 
fiber remains, and the need for 
trained manpower to produce them 
is as important as ever, 

The new trends in vocational agri- 
culture have considerable meaning 
for many people, especially guidance 
workers. Like most other high school 
subjects, vocational agriculture is 
prepared to provide training and 
experience that will be of benefit to 
boys in a variety of pursuits. 
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By D. E. RAY 
Superintendent Emeritus 
Jackson City Schools 


LTHOUGH we are a small com- 

munity of approximately 40,000, 
we in Jackson, Tennessee, feel very 
strongly regarding music in educa- 
tion, A well-balanced program of 
music has been developed in Jack- 
son’s schoo] system under the super- 
vision of Mrs. Ewing Reid, The 
classroom teachers have cooperated 
magnificently in effectively integrat- 
ing music with our entire educa- 
tional program. 

By taking advantage of the free 
in-service workshops offered by the 
American Music Conference, our 
teachers were introduced to a phase 
of classroom music called “keyboard 
experience.” This, we learned, has 
been recommended by the Music 
Educators National Conference as 
an important visual aid in the teach- 
ing of classroom music, The many 
potentials of this program were 
recognized by our music supervisor; 
so we decided to experiment with 
it in our schools, 

Each child in the fourth grade 
was provided with a paper keyboard 
to be used in learning music funda- 
mentals necessary for understanding 
and appreciation. Of course, this is 
not class piano, for our objective is 
not to develop piano players, but 
to help all students to be conversant 
with all types of music. The paper 
keyboard is used to visualize those 
areas in music that are discussed. 

This phase of classroom music in- 
fluences all segments of the music 
program in both the vocal and in- 
strumental areas. 

The results of our keyboard pro- 
gram revealed after four years of 
this activity have been so signifi- 
cant, I want to pass this on to other 
administrators and music supervisors 
as something they might like to in- 
vestigate. 

In the first place, this method of 
teaching is so easily understood that 
even classroom teachers completely 
unschooled in music, are capable of 
accumulating sufficient knowledge 
in a single three-hour workshop to 
be able to make effective use of the 
keyboard with their classes. Not 
only that, we have noticed a greater 
confidence than ever before after 
this keyboard knowledge has been 
acquired. 
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Fourth-grade pupils at Whitehall School, Jackson, are introduced to 
music through the “keyboard experience” method using cardboard 
piano keyboards. 


Keyboards 


New Aids to Teaching Elementary Music 


In the second place, the cost of 
materials for keyboard experience is 
infinitesimal, A two-octave keyboard 
costing about fifteen cents is all each 
child needs, It is more satisfactory 
to have a piano in the classroom, 
so that all the children may take 
turns applying this musical learn- 
ing. Even when having a piano 
is physically or economically im- 
practical, bells, xylophone and/or 
autoharp may suffice; and this equip- 
ment is somewhat standard in most 
schools anyway. Since this is an aid 
primarily to the vocal program, the 
only book that is needed is the regu- 
lar song-text. 

When I made my first visit to ob- 
serve the keyboard activities, I was 


most impressed with the enthusiasm 
of not only the students, but of the 
teachers, and especially the desire on 
the part of the students to go to the 
piano to demonstrate to me their 
knowledge of music. When you lead 
children to want to learn, then you 
have an ideal climate for teaching. 
This same enthusiasm has been sus- 
tained throughout the entire four 
years. 

Each pupil has an opportunity to 
join in music activities, according 
to his interests and abilities. The use 
of the keyboard as a teaching tool 
provides an opportunity for all three 
of the senses fundamental to learn- 
ing—sight, touch, and hearing—to be 
experienced, Harmony, rhythm, and 
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melody are coordinated in the mind, 
and are not felt by the child to be 
separate entities, This is also true 
in regard to their relating vocal 
and instrumental music. 

Our teachers list as some of the 
significant results: 

1. Music reading skills have been 
acquired by more students than ever 
before. 

2. Children progress more rapidly 
to vocal harmonizing. 

3. Off-pitch singing has _ been 
greatly reduced. 

4. An interest in music has been 
created that carries over to later 
activities, enriching and broadening 
the advanced school and community 
music program, 

5. More intelligent listening and 
understanding of music has been 
demonstrated. 

In addition to these, teachers re- 
port that the instruction improves 
classroom spirit and builds better 
classroom discipline, 

Though all teachers have always 
been conscientious in giving music 
its share of the day’s program, Mrs. 
Reid reports that the keyboard pro- 
gram makes learning music funda- 
mentals more functional, hence more 
effective. 

It has been gratifying to receive 
the enthusiastic endorsement from 
many parents. Some have expressed 
their appreciation for the stimulus 
keyboard experience has given their 
children to apply themselves more 
diligently in their private music les- 
sons. Other parents have been grate- 
ful to some of our classroom teach- 
ers who, through keyboard experi- 
ence, have awakened a latent talent 
for music study, Still others have 
hesitated to give their children music 
lessons until they had some assur- 
ance their children were ready to 
make an investment in music les- 
sons worth while; keyboard experi- 
ence has given this assurance to 
some parents. 

One child who had stopped her 
piano lessons went back to her piano 
teacher saying, “I didn’t understand 
you could play an instrument for 
fun; now I want to really learn to 
play.” 

The classroom teachers have de- 
clared that the keyboard program 
does take effort and planning, but 
it is time well spent in making class- 
room music the enriching program 
that it is intended to be. 
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I Learn From Student Teachers 


By ROBERT C. ADEN 


Department of Education and 
Psychology 
Bethel College, McKenzie 


S lgwee morning I visited another 
student teacher. For five years 
this has been one of my responsi- 
bilities, But it has been more than 
a responsibility—it has been a source 
of inspiration and a source of sur- 
prises because I continue to learn 
from student teachers. 

Too often, teachers think that they 
have arrived. Too many of us have 
the attitude that because we are 
teachers we know all there is to 
know. There is a tendency to be- 
lieve that we cannot learn from our 
pupils or from newcomers to the 
teaching profession. 

The regulation that a person 
who has taught three years does not 
have to take student teaching 
strongly indicates that a student un- 
der the direction of a college super- 
visor and a supervising teacher 
should learn as much during student 
teaching as he would by experiment- 
ing three years on his own. While 
this may not be true, this experience 
is good not only for the student 
teacher but also for the supervising 
teacher and the college supervisor. 

Since I am a college supervisor of 
student teachers, let me explain my 
point of view. In the first place, I 
learn facts. As a college under- 
graduate I studied English and 
anthropology. As a college supervisor 
I observe student teachers in all types 
of subjects and situations—elemen- 
tary student teachers from the first 
through the sixth grade, junior high 
student teachers from the seventh 
and eighth grades, and secondary 
student teachers in biology and typ- 
ing, English and history, math and 
physical education, music and chem- 
istry. 

My job is to see whether the stu- 
dents use the best methods in getting 
the material over to the pupils of the 
elementary or secondary school, not 
to check on the accuracy of the ma- 
terial itself. But I am continually 
surprised by the wealth of material 
these students have. In many in- 
stances the information is so inter- 


esting that I find myself wishing that 
I might continue listening day after 
day. 

I try to see if I can follow direc- 
tions of student teachers ia labora- 
tory situations. I take speed tests 
in typing, look through microscopes 
in biology, work algebra and geom- 
etry problems, mix chemicals, dia- 
gram sentences in English class, and 
listen with fascination to the world 
of make-believe as described by a 
third grade student teacher. 

In the second place, and most im- 
portant, student teachers keep me 
informed about education. But I 
have a Ph.D. What can I learn from 
undergraduates? Undergraduates 
have inquiring minds, Our library, 
though small, is well equipped and 
kept up to date. My student teachers 
read articles from magazines and new 
books and ask embarrasing ques- 
tions. In self-defense I have to read. 
Sometimes it becomes a race to see 
who can read first, and often I find 
that I am on the losing end—or the 
gaining end—learning from my stu- 
dents. 

Situations occur in student teach- 
ing which require interpretation. In 
our conferences the most frequent 
question asked is “why?”. It is my 
job to find out what state law is 
involved, what principle of good 
teaching is used, how do the mores 
of the community affect the situa- 
tion. Because of the question, 
“why?”, I am forced to learn—soci- 
ology, psychology, educational law, 
and general practice. Student teach- 
ing at Bethel is the culminating ac- 
tivity of learning how to teach. It 
is putting into practice what has 
been learned during almost four 
years of college work. It is the final 
test to see whether an individual can 
coordinate his subject matter, his 
sociology, his psychology, and _ his 
methods courses. I stay on my toes 
trying to keep up. 

If I simply taught lecture courses 
where the individual is supposed to 
do all the receiving while the teach- 
er, as an oracle, does all the giving, 
I’m afraid I would get in a rut. As 
it is, I learn and grow professionally. 
I’m glad I continue to learn from 
student teachers. 
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“To stimulate inquiring minds” . . . Shirley Phipps, eighth-grade 


teacher, helps a group of students initiating a new study project. 


Exploring Through the 


Printed Page 


By MRS. J. B. WILEY, 


Librarian 
Madison High School 


LTHOUGH the modern high school 

library has become a materials 
center housing and circulating a wide 
variety of materials, at Madison High 
School the most important part is still 
the book collection. The purpose di- 
recting the library is to develop a dy- 
namic and comprehensive reading 
program for the group it serves. 

Such a program did not just happen 
nor is it the responsibility of any one 
person in the school, for it should 
reach each student and meet his in- 
dividual needs. The library is the 
hub of the school instructional pro- 
gram, and the teachers in each subject 
area plan with the librarian for the 
proper guidance of students. Through 
such plaaning we acquired an adequate, 
well-balanced and organized book col- 
lection. Materials are continuously se- 
lected to be used with all subjects 
included in the curriculum and on the 
reading levels of the many groups. 

The high school student’s reading 
may be divided into two large areas: 
first, to fulfill class assignments, and 
second, for recreation. No definite 
boundary line can be drawn, for the 
wise teacher makes assignments to di- 
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rect students into developing personal 
interests and talents. And much recre- 
ational reading develops from such di- 
rection. 


Required Reading 

Some teachers may shy away from 
much required reading, but skillful 
teachers realize that students must be 
directed into exploring the side lights 
of history or contrasting two viewpoints 
or checking the difficulties surmounted 
in any scientific discovery. We use 
many good methods and techniques for 
incorporating this planned library work 
into the regular classroom assignments. 
The teachers and the librarian plan to- 
gether to select the best method and 
be sure every subject is made richer 
and more meaningful with the adclition 
of all available materials. 

Book reports too often become a 
headache for the teacher as well as the 
student and instead of being a stimula- 
ting experience become a distasteful 
chore. Here again careful planning on 
the part of the teacher in consultation 
with the librarian directs students into 
selecting appropriate books with regard 
to subject matter, reading level and 
interests of the individual. There are 
many excellent bibliographies available, 
but there is no substitute for a teach- 
er’s knowledge of the material to which 
he is referring, and great emphasis is 
put upon keeping teachers informed. 


Recreational Reading 

To stimulate the inquiring minds of 
growing boys, and girls, a wide range of 
material for recreational reading is con- 
sidered a must. It is in this area the 
librarian becomes a motivating force 
and must use all her talents and. abili- 
ties. She meets the student on an en- 
tirely different level from assigned 
work and has an opportunity to explore 
with the individual his varying interests. 
It is here the librarian guides the stu- 
dent into related channels of thought 
much better than anyone else. 

In this opportunity lies the greatest 
challenge, for the modern teen-agers’ 
interests encompass the world and all 
that is in and beyond it. Recreational 
reading for some is more technical and 
thought provoking than some of the 
assigned work. A boy is as likely to 
ask for a book on constructing a jet 
engine as an Indian or a horse story. 
A girl will select a book on genetics as 
well as the usual romance. We feel 
that there is a definite place in the 
reading program of everyone for much 
of the light material; and the formative 
years is the time to develop an apprecia- 
tion for all forms of writing. Much 
guidance can be done with well chosen 
books of fiction and biography. 

Alert teachers can discuss with stu- 
dents the popular books among the 
various teen-age levels. Such popular 
authors as Walter Farley, Rosemond 
Du Jardin and Robert Anson Heinlein 
who have captured the imagination of 
our young people are worth adult ac- 
quaintance. They are not expected to 
replace Charles Dickens, Samuel Cle- 
mens or Charlotte Bronte, but they do 
have a definite place in a reading pro- 
gram and often are used as stepping 
stones. 


Reading and Guidance 

The library’s record of individual 
readings, kept on a student reader’s 
card, is helpful to a teacher in counsel- 
ing with @ student. Studying such a 
listing may uncover hints of a hidden 
personality. A student may be reading * 
below ability level or concentrating too 
much in one area. There is often a 
clue to personality difficulties. After 
a reading conference a better under- 
standing is always developed between 
teacher and student. We believe if we 
can awaken each student’s interest in 
exploring the world through the printed 
page, he will continue to read and will 
be a happier and better informed citi- 
zen, more capable of making construc- 
tive contributions to society. 
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Travel at Home or Abroad the TEA-NEA Way 
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White water plunges down spectacularly colored cliffs, making wonderful contrasts 
for color photographs at Yellowstone Falls in the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone. 


Mountains in Our Blood 


Even in 1960 there is evidence of the ways 
mountains influence the affairs of men. 
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By EARL HENDERSON 


Assistant Director 
NEA Travel Division 


ANY Americans have mountains 
as their neighbors, In the east- 
ern United States mountain vacation 
spots have been popular for a cen- 
tury. The lucky Californians love 
their rugged Sierras, and residents 
of Washington and Oregon vacation 
in the Cascades and the Olympics. 
It takes an experience with the 
Rocky Mountains, however, to con- 
vince one that America’s story can 
be taught better by the person who 
understands the tyranny of topog- 
raphy over the lives of the pioneers. 
Take a drive through the moun- 
tains of Tennessee. As your auto- 
mobile labors up the long grade 
(probably behind a truck) you'll get 
an idea of what mountain climbing 
must have meant to men on foot or 
on horseback. Now, let your mind 
run over the course of American 
history. Think of the early settlers 
struggling over the Adirondacks; of 
Stonewall Jackson speeding up the 
Shenendoah Valley behind the Blue 
Ridge Mountain wall. Think of the 
unfortunate Donner party trapped 
by the cruelty of winter in the 
Sierras. Think of the heroic Mor- 
man band cresting the Wasatch 
Range and gazing at last upon a 
place where they could end their 
long trek. Maybe you will decide 
that a mountain experience of your 
own would give your teaching new 
perspective and be an invigorating 
vacation. besides. 

Such an experience is afforded 
teachers by the 1960 Rocky Moun- 
tain Tour co-sponsored by the Ten- 
nessee Education Association and 
the National Education Association. 
This tour traverses the heart of the 
Rocky Mountain country, across the 
12,000-foot height of Colorado's 
Trail Ridge Road, north to Yellow- 
stone National Park, and west to 
Salt Lake City. It’s a drive you 
might not care to attempt alone. The 
steep mountain passes and great 
lonely distances do not make for 
leisurely driving. But in the com- 
pany of other teachers and in the 
hands of a competent bus driver you 
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will be able to relax. You don’t have 
to be a pioneer to comprehend the 
meaning of these mountains in the 
life of the pioneers. With guidebook 
and camera in hand, you climb the 
mountains while sitting down, which 
can hardly be called pioneering. 

What can you expect to bring 
home with your camera? It won’t be 
anything you’ve seen in Weehawkin 
or Kokomo. There'll be pictures of 
the snow patches in July in Rocky 
Mountain National Park. The ante- 
lope of Wyoming’s open range will 
frolic across your movie screen. Old 
Faithful Geyser erupting against a 
blue sky and the marvelous towers 
of Salt Lake City’s temple will be 
favorite sights. Your camera will 
capture the remoteness of Colorado’s 
Monarch Pass and your blood pres- 
sure will respond with remembrance 
of its rarified air. There won’t be 
photographs of ten-story hotels and 
squalid city slums. The Rocky 
Mountain country is still largely 
nature in the raw. Your bus may 
even be stopped while a lowing herd 
of cattle is urged across the road. 


This Rocky Mountain tour starts 
in Denver, June 27, and ends in Den- 
ver, July 10. The price of $225 pays 
for transportation, hotels, and travel 
insurance. To hold a reservation on 
the tour, $50 deposit should be sent 
to the NEA Division of Travel Serv- 
ice, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. The NEA will 
respond with a detailed description 
of the tour, travel hints, and the 
necessary insurance forms. The 
author of this article will be the tour 
leader and will be happy to answer 
correspondence concerning the tour. 

The cost of the tour is within the 
reach of most teachers, and even if 
money had to be borrowed to pay 
for the trip the investment would be 
a wise one. Many teachers probably 
know more about one or more for- 
eign countries than they do about 
our own great American West. 

Are you aware of America’s high 
mountain country? If you are a 
teacher of the social studies in 
American schools you have a pro- 
fessional responsibility to develop 
such an awareness. Other teachers 
may enjoy a mountain vacation for 
the contrast it affords to lolling on 
the beach or for the sheer scenic 
magnificence of it. 
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Europe Beckons 


The casual sight-seer who wants to see “‘everything”’ 
and the person who wants to pursue a special interest. 


By BARBARA METSTETSKY 


HETHER you are mainly in- 

terested in the monuments of 
yesterday or the achievements of to- 
day, in striking scenery or man-made 
wonders, in meeting people or in 
just having a wonderful time, at 
some period of your life you discover 
that Europe beckons. You may want 
especially to see sunny Italy—Venice 
with its canals filled with black gon- 
dolas, the shouts of gondoliers taking 
the place of traffic lights; Rome, the 
eternal city, with ruins from the 
time of the Caesars to impress the 
casual visitor and thrill the histori- 
cally-minded, and frescoes of Michel- 
angelo to satisfy any art lover; 
Florence with the Medici Chapels 
and Michelangelo’s statue of David, 
stirring remnants of the Renaissance, 
bringing to mind that period in 
which art and letters flowered, hu- 
manists and _ political cutthroats 
flourished, and Italy reigned su- 
preme. 

You may prefer Northern Europe, 
Norway, for example, where moun- 
tains tower over gleaming fjords in 
a land with natural daylight-saving 
time. You will see specimens of the 
ships in which the Viking warriors 
once put out to sea—for trade, ad- 
venture, and exploration—in the 
same Oslo museum where you will 
view the slender Kon-Tiki raft, vis- 
ible reminder of present-day adven- 
turers, in search of scientific truth. 
In Heidelburg the sight of Ger- 
many’s first university may bring to 
mind airs from Romberg’s “Student 
Prince.” We can’t guarantee a chat 
with the “little people” in Ireland, 
but will promise an opportunity to 
kiss the B'arney Stone, thereby at- 
taining (attention all teachers!) ev- 
erlasting eloquence. In Edinburgh, 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s “A Child’s 
Garden of Verses” may spring to 
mind and you may, at the dusky twi- 
light hour, imagine the old lamp- 
lighter wending his way down the 
street. Mediterranean Spain, Alpine 
Switzerland, Tyrolean Austria, all 
are included in several of the itin- 


eraries planned by the NEA Travel 
Division especially for teachers. 

This summer the NEA is spon- 
soring 14 European tours. Ten of 
these are of a general nature, each 
providing a sampling of half-a-dozen 
or more countries in several parts of 
Europe. 

Two of the general European 
tours include Oberammergau and 
the famous passion play performed 
only once every 10 years. Six of the 
other tours include Stratford-on- 
Avon and a performance of the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre. 

For those especially interested in 
Scandinavia there will be two north- 
land tours, and one combination 
Scandinavian and general European 
tour. And for those with a special 
interest in music there will be a 
European Music Festival Tour, 
which will include, in addition to 
general points of interest, attendance 
at several music festivals. Among 
them will be the Bayreuth Wagner 
festival, held in the only theater 
which Wagner considered adequate 
for the performance of his music 
dramas. 

Each of the 14 tours include 
several days in both Paris and Lon- 
don. A full day of sightseeing in 
Paris will begin with a tour of 
modern Paris, to the Opera, the 
Eiffel Tower, up the Champs Ely- 
sees to the Arc de Triomphe. This 
will be followed by a tour of his- 
torical Paris, to the Latin Quarter, 
so quaint and colorful, the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame with its majestic 
spires and comical little gargoyles, 
and many other places you have 
read about, seen in magazine illus- 
trations, or perhaps just dreamed 
about. 

In London you will visit Hyde 
Park, famous for soapbox oratory; 
and Parliament, known for a more 
dignified species of eloquence; the 
Tower of London, scene of much 
that was turbulent in England’s his- 
tory; and Buckingham Palace, home 
of beloved royalty. 
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Travelers find Paris a city of delight 
with such wonderful buildings as the 
Palais de Chaillot, famous for its mus- 
eum of French statuary, and the Eiffel 
Tower, Europe’s tallest structure, which 
has become a trademark of Paris since 
it was built in 1889. 


A day and a half to roam about on 
your own is hardly long enough 
to acquire a British accent but ample 
time to savor the sights of London. 

All NEA tours abound with special 
features to interest teachers, One 
of the most tangible of these is col- 
lege credit. Several of our European 
tours are sponsored in co-operation 
with universities which offer credit 
for participation in them. But the 
educational value of NEA tours is 
not limited to the formal credit that 
may be obtained. All travel is 
broadening. NEA tries to make it 
even more so by engaging experi- 
enced educators as tour leaders, by 
including in the itinerary visits to 
schools, and lectures by local educa- 
tors, by providing a list of reading 
guides and travel tips well in ad- 
vance of the journey, and by offer- 
ing an orientation session on the eve 
of departure to prepare you to get 
the most out of what you will see. 

Those especially interested in a 
particular area of Europe will prob- 
ably find that at least one of the 
14 tours gives special emphasis to 
that area. 
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“When three insurance companies 
have presented their policies we’re 
so confused, we don’t know how to 
decide,” one teacher complained. 
With medical and other expenses 
soaring the cost of insurance in- 
creases accordingly; yet it becomes 
even more important that one’s 
coverage be adequate. What is one 
to do? 

A similar question arose about 
twenty years ago when the Illinois 
Education Association explored the 
possibility of providing an insurance 
program for its members. A trial 
period involving existing insurance 
companies pointed up two things: 
(1) No satisfactory plan could be 
worked out with commercial in- 
surance firms; however, (2) the 
experience also pointed up the fact 
that teachers are good risks and a 
non-profit teacher-owned company 
could be operated. 

By joining its resources with the 
capital and policies of a Springfield 
credit union the Illinois Education 
Association secured the necessary 
$75,000 and 500 auto policyholders 
to form the IEA Mutual Insurance 
Company. Leslie J. Nimmo, a high 
school teacher, became the first 
manager, and served the first year 
without salary. 

Other state education associations 
have been admitted, including the 
TEA in 1955. 

Controlled and directed by educa- 
tion associations, the Horace Mann 


Because you’re a teacher you can enjoy special 
insurance rates and investment opportunities. 


Teachers Are Good Risks 





Companies have initiated services 
such as pupil insurance, which other 
companies were hesitant to venture 
for lack of profit. Horace Mann 
companies also pioneered in offering 
major medical coverage which other 
companies have now provided. 

Available to you at low cost 
through your TEA membership are 
health and accident insurance; life 
insurance, including a group policy 
providing $2500 for $10 annual 
premium; (Open dates for the group 
life policy are April 1-30.) , and auto- 
mobile insurance. 


The New Horace Mann Fund 


The newest service available is the 
investment service of the Horace 
Mann Fund, Inc. Competent, re- 
sponsible experts advise the securi- 
ties committee, thereby bringing 
sound investment advice to teachers 
who have insufficient time to con- 
sider the relative value of particular 
investments. Teachers invest as they 
wish by purchasing funds at their 
current market values, determined 
by the current value of the invest- 
ments of the company. Dividends 
may be used to purchase additional 
shares or received as dividend re- 
turns, and shares may be sold at will. 

For more details about any of 
these plans contact your regional 
representative or W. O. Evers, State 
Manager, Horace Mann Insurance 
Companies, 321 Seventh Avenue, 
North, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 





Alaska and Hawaii 


Palm trees or glaciers? Each of 
our two new states have much to 
attract the traveller. It is hardly sur- 
prising that among the offerings of 
NEA’s Travel Division for 1960 are 
three tours to Alaska and six to 
Hawaii. 

On one of the Alaskan tours, there 
is a week-long workshop held at the 
University of Alaska where faculty 
members will lead field trips and 
give lectures on the state’s history, 
economics, anthropology, geology, 


mining, and education. On two of 
the tours there will be informal 
meetings with Alaskan teachers. 

Hawaii also exerts a strong fasci- 
nation. Leaving Los Angeles after 
the NEA convention will be both a 
one-week and a two-week tour, In 
addition to these and the three regu- 
lar, more extensive tours, there is the 
Hawaii Study Tour, consisting of a 
six week’s course at the University 
of Hawaii’s Institute of Asian 
Studies, supplemented by brief sight- 
seeing tours around the island of 
Oahu and to Pearl Harbor. 










The Teachers Bookshelf 


LouIsE MEREDITH 


Supervisor, Instructional Materials and Libraries 
State Department of Education 


For Younger Readers 


Explorers and Penguins, by Edna M. 
Andreas. Illustrated by Marilyn Miller. 
Scribners, 1959. $2.75. Grades 3-6. Almost 
all the explorers, scientists, whalers and 
sailors who have gone to Antarctica have 
brought back stories of their funny and 
unexpected experiences with penguins. 
Here are true stories about penguins and 
their ways. Humorous illustrations show 
people and penguins in action. 


Famous Fairy Tales Told in England, 
retold by Virginia Haviland. Illustrated by 
Bettina. Little, Brown, 1959. $2.75. Grades 
3-6. These delightful tales in large type 
and simple vocabulary will be popular with 
young children. Well illustrated in color. 
Others in this group are: Famous Fairy 
Tales Told in France, (Iilustrated by Roger 
Duvoisin.) Famous Fairy Tales Told in 
Germany, (Illustrated by Susanne Suba.) 


The First Book of National Parks, 
by Norman Lobsenz. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs. Watts, 1959. $1.95. Grades 3-7. 
Mountains, lakes, underground caverns, 
sunny beaches, icy glaciers, boiling volcanoes, 
spouting geysers, and living trees are all 
part of America’s system of National parks. 
In lively text and with many photographs, 
the author describes these wonderlands and 
presents to the reader scenes characteristic 
of each park, besides detailing the many 
outdoor recreations that visitors may enjoy. 


Happy Birthday to You! by Dr. Seuss. 
Illustrated by the author. Junior Guild, 
1959. $2.95. Grades 14. In amusing verse 
and the kind of fantastic illustrations for 
which he is famous, Dr. Seuss tells how 
a birthday should really be celebrated. 


John Philip Sousa: Marching Boy, by 
Ann Weil. Illustrated by Katherine Samp- 
son. Bobbs Merrill, 1959. $1.95. Grades 3-6. 
When John Philip Sousa was five years old, 
his father’s friend, Mr. Esputa, offered to 
give him singing lessons. Philip was de- 
lighted because, even as a small boy, he 
liked music. This is the story of “The 
March King”, who became famous the 
world over as a band leader and composer. 


Pets at the White House, by Carl 
Carmer. Illustrated by Sam Savitt. Dutton, 
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1959. $2.95. Grades 4-7. Young readers will 
enjoy these stories about the pets of some 
of our presidents and their families during 
the time they lived in the White House. 
Set against a background of historical 
events, the stories start with President 
Washington and end with President Eisen- 
hower. 


The Tale of a Meadow, by Henry B. 
Kane. Illustrated by the author. Knopf, 1959. 
$3.00. Grades 3-7. This is the story of a 
meadow—the woodchucks, pheasants, and 
meadow mice. Through the experiences of 
a boy it vividly describes wild life, showing 
the balance in nature and making the 
reader aware of the creatures living in the 
meadow, from the tiniest insect to the 
largest beast. Good to read aloud. 


A Valentine for Candy, by Marian 
Cumming. Illustrated by Susanne Suba. 
Harcourt, Brace, 1959. $3.00. Grades 3-7. 
In 1894 it was difficult for a little girl from 
Massachusetts, separated from her family, 
to adapt herself to a small Texas town. 
This is a well-written, comforting story of 
her adjustments to new ways and the 
mutual acceptance which develop between 
her and her friends. 


Yong Kee of Korea, by Paul Anderson. 
Illustrated by Yong Hwan Kim. Young 
Scott, 1959. $2.75. Grades 3-7. Here is a 
heart-warming story of a Korean family— 
their way of life, customs, and the thoughts 
of a nine-year-old boy who wanted to work 
hard like his father. Black-and-white illus- 
trations add flavor to the book. 


For Older Readers 


Drummer Boy for Montcalm, by 
Wilma Pitchford Hays. Illustrated by Alan 
Moyler. Viking, 1959. $2.75. Grades 5-8. 
The siege and capture of Quebec in 1759 
is told from the point of view of a twelve- 
year-old French drummer boy. War, unrest 
and intrigue add color to the adventures 
of the young drummer for General Mont- 
calm in the French and Indian wars. 


Jenny Lind Sang Here, by Bernardine 
Kielty. Illustrated by Douglas Gorsline. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1959. $1.95. Grades 6-10. 
When Jenny Lind arrived from Europe 
in 1850, New York gave a tumultuous wel- 





come to the “Swedish Nightingale”. The 
author has written a romantic and exciting 
biography of Jenny Lind, giving a moving 
account of her childhood and rise to fame 
in Europe. We follow her on her tour as 
she conquers the North American continent. 
Here is a suspenseful account of a remark- 
able woman’s life. 


Know Your Government, by George 
E. Ross. Illustrated by Seymour Fleishman. 
Rand McNally, 1959. $2.95. Grades 7-up. 
Here is presented an outline of how our 
government began, its important docu- 
ments, and a precise explanation of our 
Constitution and its meaning. Chapters are 
included on functions and divisions of 
government, and our national symbols and 
ideals. 


The Milling Violin, by Jean Bothwell. 
Illustrated by Artur Marokvia. Harcourt, 
Brace, 1959. $3.25. Grades 5-8. When Pro- 
fessor Tennant was appointed headmaster 
of a boys’ school in Rajahpur, India, his 
family accompanied him. Among the ad- 
ventures the family had was the disappear- 
ance of Mrs. Tennant’s favorite violin. 
Picturesque northern India and its peoples, 
as well as the English and Americans who 
worked and lived there in the period after 
World War I, come vividly alive in this 
intriguing family story. 


New Dimensions of Flight, by Lewis 
Zarem. Illustrated with photographs. Dut- 
ton, 1959. $4.50. Grades 6-12. This is an 
authoritative, up-to-date account of this 
country’s efforts and accomplishments in 
the areas of advanced aviation and space 
exploration. Data and photographs were 
furnished by the military services and many 
of the nation’s leading aviation and space 
companies. 


Song Without End: The Love Story 
of Clara and Robert Schumann, by Hilda 
White. Dutton, 1959. $3.95. Grades 7-12. 
Europe in the era of Chopin and Liszt 
forms the colorful background for the love 
story of Clara Wieck, talented child pro- 
digy, and the famous Geiman composer, 
Robert Schumann. It is a vivid story of 
the hardships and despair suffered by Clara 
and Robert Schumann before they were 
able to marry. 


The World of Capt. John Smith, by 
Genevieve Foster. Illustrated by t!.c author. 
Scribner’s, 1959. $4.95. Grades 612. Here 
is the fourth of the author’s World books. 
which continues her unique and original 
contribution to the reading of young people, 
and to their understanding of world events. 
It gives a vivid picture of the world just 
before and at the time of the coloniza- 
tion of America. A feature of the book is 
the double page picture spreads with their 
dramatic presentation of contemporary 
peoples. 
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People—Even ts— Ideas 


Mr. Bogen 
Associations Employ 
Secretaries 


A high light of the Nashville and David- 
son County celebration of American Educa- 
tion Week was open house at the newly 
opened office of the Education Council for 
Greater Nashville and Davidson County. 
There to greet the teachers was their 
executive secretary, Robert W. Bogen, the 
first full-time executive secretary employed 
by a local group in Tennessee. Several have 
been employed in other states. 

The Education Council for Greater Nash- 
ville and Davidson County formed in May 
1959, includes the Davidson County Educa- 
tion Association, the Davidson County Edu- 
cation Congress, the Nashville Teachers 
Association and the City Teachers Associa- 
tion. These groups maintain their separate 
identities, but work through the council. 

Mr. Bogen was associate secretary of the 
National School Public Relations Associa- 
tion, before joining the Education Council, 
and had previously been a teacher and 
Director of surveys and information in the 
Fairfax County, Virginia, school system. He 
was chairman of the Fairfax Education 
Association salary committee and later 
president of the association. He provided 
leadership in organizing the association’s 
credit union and an annual education 
award for outstanding voluntary service 
in the interest of education in the county. 

Mr. Bogen earned the B.A. degree at the 
University of Pennsylvania and the M.A. 
from George Washington University. He 
also studied at American University. He is 
a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 

Edith Crane was employed earlier as a 
part-time executive secretary for the Chat- 
tanooga Education Association. 
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Names in the News 


Dr. Spencer J. McCallie, headmaster 
of McCallie School, Chattanooga, has been 
elected vice-president of the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
to succeed to the presidency in December 
1960. 


Dr. Henry H. Hill, president of George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
is one of eighteen educational leaders 
elected to the Editorial Advisory Board 
of Overview, the new magazine for educa- 
tional administrators, incorporating The 
School Executive and Educational Business. 


Helen Bain, teacher at Cohn High 
School, Nashville, and chairman of the 
Education Council for greater Nashville 
and Davidson County, featured on the 
cover and in a major article of the Nash- 
ville Tennessean Magazine during Ameri- 
can Education Week. 


Diep: Clyde Hubert Wilson, head of 
the Department of Industrial Education at 
the University of Tennessee since 1927, and 
author of several textbooks; November 2, 
of a heart seizure. 


TSBA Executive Secretary 


Charles E. oc 
Barham, former 
superintendent 
of Marshall 
County Schools, 
has been  ap- 
pointed execu- 
tive secretary of 
the Tennessee 
School Boards 
Association suc- 
ceeding Joseph 
W. Goss who re- 
signed to be- 
come assistant 





Mr. Barham 


superintendent of Chattanooga City Schools. 
Mr. Barham holds the B.S. and M.A. 
degrees from Middle Tennessee State Col- 
lege. He has twenty-nine years experience 
as a teacher and school administrator in 
Arkansas and Tennessee school systems. 
He has been with the Marshall County 
system for the last sixteen years, the last 
four as superintendent. Mr. Barham is a 
past president of the Administrative sec- 
tion of the TEA, a Mason, and a past 
president of the Lewisburg Rotary Club. 
Mr. Goss, who has been executive secre- 
tary since September..1957, in his new posi- 
tion will have special responsibilities in the 
areas of personnel and public relations. 
Dr. Nolen Estes, was recently appointed 
assistant superintendent for instruction. 


TRTA Officers 


J. Custer Taylor, a former superintendent 
of McNairy County Schools has succeeded 
John B. Brown of Chattanooga as presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Retired Teachers 
Association. Mr. Taylor was listed in 
Who’s Who in American Education in 1941 
and was active in starting the plan for 
licensing referees for athletic contests dur- 
ing the 1920’s. He retired in 1954 as prin- 
cipal of Middleton High School. 

Mr. Brown who was instrumental in 
organizing the TRTA in 1957, and who 
served as it’s first president is administra- 
tive vice-president of the National RTA. 

Other new officers of TRTA are Dr. 
Austin Smith, Cookeville, vice-president for 
Middle Tennessee; Pete Callis, German- 
town, vice-president for West Tennessee; 
and Ella Haiman, Nashville, publicity di- 
rector. 


Regional Workshops on 
Instructional Media 


Three revolutions—in subject matter, 
technology and mass media, and learning 
theory—currently taking place in education 
were cited by Dr. Harold Wigren, audio- 
visual director of Houston, Texas public 
schools, in an address at Middle Tennessee 
State College, Murfreesboro, November 19. 
The occasion was the first of three regional 
conferences to disseminate information ° 
about educational media in Tennessee. 
Similar meetings are planned for East 
Tennessee (Knoxville, January 21) and 
West Tennessee (Jackson, probably in 
March or April). 

There has been an explosion of knowl- 
edge, Dr. Wigren pointed out. Develop- 
ments in technology and mass media have 
developed in such startling inventions as 
teaching machines; and the teachers must 
develop new approaches in keeping with 
the theory of learning by great impact 
rather than in linear fashion. Describing 
progress made in use of new media for 
educational purposes, especially in TV, Dr. 
Wigren said “Technology is going to take 
over unless we make these tools work for 


” 


us. 


Dr. Walter Steifel, professor of Romance 
Languages at the University of Tennessee 
and conference consultant on the language 
laboratory, pointed out the necessity for 


language 


practice in modern teaching 





Ruben Hunter, Knoxville, discusses vis- 
ual techniques with A-V_ consultant 
Harvey Frye. 
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Yes, this old eye chart, read at 20 feet, is not an adequate test 
of vision for school achievement. Most school tasks are per- 
formed within an arm’s length and require abilities which 
cannot be tested by the 20/20 standard, and it has been proven 
that good learning and good vision go hand-in hand. 


Free for the asking are two pamphlets which may help you 
help some of your students. A card or letter to the address at the 
bottom of the page, giving your name, address, school and grade, 
will bring you— 
TEACHERS’ GUIDE TO VISUAL PROBLEMS 
and 


DO YOU KNOW THESE FACTS ABOUT VISION 
AND SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT? 


PS: In some locations we can arrange a visual screening of your class or school 
supervised by local Optometrists and, of course, there is no obligation. Such screenings 
are conducted free as a public service to education. 
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Dr. Walter Stiefel, University of Tennes- 
see, demonstrates use of basic piece of 
language laboratory equipment, the tape 
recorder. 


which emphasizes speaking more than 
reading. To develop skill in speaking, 
practice is important, and the language 
laboratory provides opportunities to speak 
and hear language as the gymnasium pro- 
vides for game practice. 

Invention adds spice to teaching, pre- 
vents monotony and ensures teacher growth, 
Dr. Harvey Frye, a national authority on 
teacher-made materials, demonstrated. 
“Making materials will actually improve 
the teacher,” he said, for facts must be 
checked carefully before they can be rep- 
resented visually. Tearsheets from maga- 
zines are the beginning, and these take on 
added importance as much new material 
appears in advertisements before it can be 
put into textbooks. Properly mounted and 
preserved a picture will serve as an effective 
aid to communication for many classes. 

A transparency made by transferring a 
full color magazine picture to Transpara- 
Film by applying heat and pressure aroused 
the most enthusiastic audience response. 

These workshops, following a tri-state 
leadership planning conference (Kentucky, 
Tennessee and West Virginia) in Nashville, 
August 10-12 (See The Tennessee Teacher, 
October 1959, page 28), are sponsored by 
the National Education Association in con- 
tract with the U. S. Office of Education 
under Title VII, Section B of the National 
Defense Education Act. 


NEA Membership 
Approaches Goal 


Tennessee had 13,690 National Education 
Association members as of December 3, 
lacking 6,810 of the 20,500-goal set for the 
1959-60 school year, but showing a gain 
over the same date last year. Eric Rhodes, 
assistant director of the NEA membership 
division, meeting with Tennessee NEA 
district directors in Nashville, December 5, 
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Works like magic! Townspeople and school patrons buy with 
tremendous enthusiasm when students sell Stuckey’s famed 
Pecan Log or Chocolate Nut Clusters in boxes “personalized” 
with photo of your group. $1 and 50¢ sellers with generous 
profit. Sure way to raise money in a hurry for band uniforms 
or instruments, athletic goods, gym construction, class trips, 
visual aid equipment, etc. No advance money required—pay 


after sale. 


Right now best time for quick success. Airmail 


coupon today for details. No obligation. 


STUCKEY’S, INC., Community Projects Dept., Eastman, Ga. 


Rush us information on your “Personalized” plan for raising funds, 
and show how we can make amount of money checked below. 
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expressed satisfaction with reports given. 

Systems are being urged to make a special 
effort to enroll as many teachers as possible, 
thereby ensuring them full benefits of 
membership, and the profession their active 
support. For membership applications or 
other assistance contact your district di- 
rector. (See the ‘TENNESSEE ‘TEACHER 
October 1, page 40.) or write the TEA 
office. Certificates are available free to 
schools having 100% membership. Write 
the NEA membership division. 


TV Series Highlights Schools 


“The School Story,” a thirteen-week series 
of half-hour films highlighting the prob- 
lems, aims, and achievements of education, 
have been made available to TV stations 
by the TEA in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

Viewers of the series will see many im- 
portant issues in education explored—from 
how first graders learn reading skills to the 
curriculum program of the comprehensive 
high school, to the missile program of a 
great university. Films to be shown on 
each station will be selected from the fol- 
lowing titles: “Right Angle,” “How Good 
Are Our Schools?—Dr. Conant Reports,” 
“A Shoebox Full of Dreams,” “They Grow 
Up So Fast,” “The Big Classroom,” “Plan 
for Learning,” ““The Golden Key,” “Report 
on Tomorrow,” “Crowded Out,” “Pursuit 
of Wisdom,” (Harvard), “TV: New Fron- 
tiers in Learning,” “Freedom to Learn,” 
“Not By Chance,” “Mike Makes His Mark,” 
“Skippy and The Three R’s.” 

Tennessee stations showing the films are: 
WJHL-TV, Johnson City; WLAC-TV, Nash- 
ville; WI'VC-TV, Chattanooga; WREC-TV, 
Memphis; WDXI-TV, Jackson; WBIR-TV, 
Knoxville; WIVK-TV, Knoxville; WCYB- 
TV, Bristol (Va.). 

The series begins early this month. For 
the date and time of particular programs 
contact your public relations chairman or 
see your local newspaper. 


Instructional Meeting 

“Work and learn with the experts” might 
well be the underlying theme of the Re- 
gional Instructional Conference where Ten- 
nessee teacher-delegates will work with 
those from five other states to learn all 
they can about improving instruction from 
leaders in such fields as curriculum devel- 
opment, testing and evaluation, educational 
television, etc., in Louisville, Kentucky, 
January 27-30. 

The conference sponsored by the NEA 
and affiliated groups in the six-state area, 
will deal exclusively with problems relating 
to good teaching. Primary emphasis will 
be on those which cut across levels and 
fields of instruction such as teaching the 
gifted and the slow, mental health, citizen- 
ship development, guidance counseling, 
classroom organization, and management. 

States to be represented are Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and 
West Virginia. 
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HELPING 
YOU TO TRAIN 


BETTER STUDENTS 
Educators “VOCATIONS & EDUCATION” 


posters, published monthly through 
May, dramatize the value of education 

. and inspire students of all ages 
to more earnest study. 








The Lessons We Leora In School Mote Us Achieve Success 
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EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


(1) Colorful “Vocations and Educa- 
tion” posters, 91 by 12 inches, high- 
light aptitudes and education necessary 
to become scientist, physician, teacher, 
etc. Written for students’ understand- 
ing and interest by Dr. S. June Smith, 
prominent child psychologist. No com- 
mercialization. 


(2) “Leaders in Achievement” poster 
provides space for deserving students’ 
names to be lettered by teachers. A 
dignified, inspirational way to glorify 
student achievement. No commerciali- 
zation. 





Write for free copies for bulletin boards 





Ff MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. = 
P.O. Box 149 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Educational Service Dept. 
Please send me free and without obligation: 


I 

4 

a 

| C1) Latest “Vocations and Education”’ poster 
i C) “Leaders in Achievement’ poster 

§ Your Name 
i Name of School 

School Address 

4 City and State 
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Cerebral Palsy Conference 


A conference on Cerebral Palsy will be 
sponsored by the University of Tennessee 
and United Cerebral Palsy at Claxton Hall, 
the University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
January 13-14, 1960, to consider the im- 
plications of the newer research on cere- 
bral palsy, with respect to prognosis, in 
working together for the optimum develop- 
ment of cerebral palsied children, youth, 
and adults. Address requests for information 
to Dr. Florence V. Essery, Department of 
Special Education, Claxton Hall, Room 10, 
University of ‘Tennessee, Knoxville 16, 
Tennessee. 


Graduate Assistantships 


Master’s degree graduate assistantships 
at Ohio University are available to men 
and women interested in pursuing careers 
in: student personnel, guidance and counsel- 
ing, community service, human relations, 
education, psychology, and administration. 

Each graduate assistant is assigned a 
single room in a residence hall. The sti- 
pend is $1800 the first year and $2000 the 
second year, plus waiver of registration 
fees, which is sufficient to pay expenses in- 
curred for living. 

For additional information contact: Miss 
Margaret M. Deppen, Dean of Women or 
Dr. William R. Butler, Dean of Men, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 


Curriculum Research 
Institute 


The Fifth ASCD Curriculum Research 
Institute held in Washington, D.C., De- 
cember 5-9, was attended by five members 
from Tennessee: Martha Bishop, Walter 
Hodges, Dr. Curtis P. Ramsey, Dr. David 
Turney, and Arthuryne J. Welch, all repre- 
senting Peabody College. 

The Instituie, organized 
theme of “Human Variability and Learn- 
ing” included the presentation of papers 
by Dr. Seymour B. Sarason, professor of 
psychology at Yale University; Dr. Herbert 
Thelen, professor of education at the 
University of Chicago; and Dr. Calvin W. 


Taylor, professor of psychology at the 


University of Utah. 

Working groups at the Institute engaged 
in the production of designs for research 
projects that could be implemented in local 
school systems. —Davip TurRNEY 


Esso Education 
Foundation Grants 


Nine Tennessee colleges have received 
unrestricted grants from the Esso Educa- 
tion Foundation: Carson-Newman College, 
King College, Maryville College, Siena Col- 
lege, Southwestern at Memphis, Union 
University, University of Chattanooga, Uni- 
versity of the South, and Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 
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HELPING 


YOU TO ENJOY 


BETTER SECURITY 
Educators “vine security” 


provides money when you're disabled 
by sickness or accident—protects your 
savings for long-planned dreams, 








With Educators Group Protection: 
YOU ARE PAID monthly income... 


both at home and in the hospital. 


YOU CREATE your own flexible 


plan—to fit your group’s special needs. 


YOU PROTECT your dependents 


with hospital-surgical coverage if desired. 


YOU ARE COVERED during your 


authorized leaves and vacations — 
worldwide! 


YOU ENJOY special Educators pro- 


tection when you retire from teaching. 


YOU CAN JOIN your Educators 


Group without health questions . . . 
(1) during Group installation periods, or 
(2) if you’re a new teacher 


“Should Our Faculty Have Educators 
& Group Protection?” 


Write for FREE 
FOLDER about 
Educators 
Group plans. 
Study the facts, 
No obligation. 





hai 
Gentry Hale, 
te 


State Mgr. 
Nashville 





F” MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. “7 
P.O. Box 149 LANCASTER, PA. $ 


8 © Please mail your free folder about } 











} GROUP PROTECTION .. . without obli- | 
gation. 

3 C) 1! want to join the Educators Group in i 

i my school. Tell me how to apply. % 

i Name 
Address | 
City BRNO iain P 

i School 1 
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and experiments 


elementary teachers nationwide 
are exuberant about the new 


SINGER SCIENCE SERIES 


Grades 1-6 
Frasier, MacCracken, and Decker 
Copyright 1959 


An activity program alive with the drama of the IGY 
and the romance of space exploration 


Science concepts from five major areas of science 
are taught spirally in fresh new ways 


Problem-solving approach . . . hundreds of activities 


Invigorating child motivation 


A TEACHER'S GUIDE which reproduces each page 
of the text and gives plain “show-how” of teaching 
lessons and carrying out activities as never before 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 9-L Syracuse 2, New York 


Tennessee representative: 
Chester L. Parham 


Box 351, Jackson, Tennessee 








GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


A fully accredited University of Arizona program, 
directed in cooperation with prof from Stanford 
University, University of California, and Guadalajara, 
it will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 4-Aug. 12, 
courses in art, folklore, geography, history, language, 
and literature. $240 covers tuition, board and room. 
Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, P.O. Box 7227, Stanford, Calif. 























CUT-OUT LETTERS 
OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 
$1 per set. 2" capitals, 180 letters & numbers 


per set; 1%"' manuscript, 240 letters per set. 
150-4" Capitals, $2 per set. Red, black, white, 
green, yellow & blue. Only one color & size per 
set. Order by mail or write for free samples. 
C.O.D. is o.k. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 300 




















1946 Hillhurst, Les Angeles 27, Calif. 
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L_ Audio-Visual Mids 


MARVIN PRATT 


Director, Audio-Visual Aids 
Nashville City Schools 


Are there times when you wish for a good 
film and don’t know where to find it? 
Chances are that if you have access to 
Educators Guide to Free Films you will be 
able to find something to serve your needs. 
Available from Educators Progress Service, 
Randoph, Wisconsin, the 1959 edition lists 
information about 4,223 films available 
from 641 sources. 

Many films are available without cost 
(other than shipping charges). Care in 
selecting films is vital to any successful 
instructional program. The user of any 
film should preview all films before show- 
ing to any audience. This book is very 
helpful if properly used and if film re- 
quests are made well in advance and for a 
specific need. 


Water For The Community is a gen- 
eral science film for junior high grades to 
show the sources of the community water 
supply and how this supply is processed 
and distributed. This film may well be 
used in health and social studies as well as 
general science classes to answer questions 
such as, where does our water come from?, 
how is it treated and purified?, how is it 
distributed to the consumer?, and what is 
hard water? Making water clear, correcting 
special problems, and killing bacteria are 
some of the important aspects of processing 
water for home consumption. (Coronet. 11 
minutes. Available in black and white or 
color.) 


Rescue Breathing teaches the tech- 
niques of rescue breathing (mouth-to- 
mouth and mouth-to-nose) to all ages. An 
animated sequence shows how the tongue 
may block the throat of an unconscious 
victim and how this condition may be 
rectified. Demonstrations show how rescue 
breathing is used to save the lives of un- 
conscious victims of drowning, choaking, 
drugs, electrical shock, and chest injury. 
For information about the film and a 
demonstration contact your local Southern 
Bell Telephone office after February 1. 
(16mm, sound, color, 21 min.) 


Engines and How They Work is a 
science film for intermediate and junior 
high grades to explain the operating prob- 
lems of the three main types of heat en- 
gines. The operation of each type is shown 
and typical applications of each are il- 
lustrated. Through the use of animated 
models and action shots, viewers recognize 
the importance of engines in our modern 
world. (Coronet. 11 min. black and white 
or color.) 

Natural Science and Physical Science 
are two sets of excellent primary science 
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Ay TEACHERS - just Mail This Ton to 
# BORROW 510015600 BY MAIL 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
protects your payments—AT NO CHARGE! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required gas 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, Select your 
to pay pressing bills and pratest credit ratings. The cash is here . ly and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your ae knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 






















































pth 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. Cash 24 = 24 
And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that You Get | Months u Get | Months 
guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. 1 $ 593 $22 
0000 $40000 7 
FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL ~ 
School board members, 
WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE fricncs, reintives, 20000) 1180 | 50000) 27 
—none of these people will 
x aes 30000) 1749} 60000) 3249] 
SIGNATURE ONLY Teacher loans are made Dial Finenee LOAN-BY. 
@ on signature only—no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- MAIL, All mail Is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 
gages on car, furniture or personal property. is completely confidential and private. 
2 CONVENIENT TERMS convenient monthly Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
@ installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments or single, you may solve your money p by mail. Today, 
budgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
longer! to you as soon as me ae a We — satisfaction. Our 
sixty year old or and supervised by the 





¢ Nebraska Banking Danesionaah You can deal with us in com- 
NO SUMMER PAYMENTS no principal plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 


e acation. If your salary stops duri ~ re 
pod ph or Jace nen Bape oho pl — ~ amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


PRIVATE tne toan is made by mail from the pri- 

@ vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 

managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 
strict privacy. 



























































































































LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE Formerly State Finance Company 
PAY for HOME REPAIRS @ Your loan is paid off should you die. Your family will Over Sizty Years of Service 
not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. 
r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL 7ODAY!---- 
} Dial Finance Company, Dept. A-10 The following are all the debts that I have: 
Full Amount Paying 
410 Kilpatrick bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska IStillOwe | PerMo. | To Whom Owing Address 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made s : | 
| can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost RAY WR MET Lait — 
whatsoever. $ 
“FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Piease list below relative information 
Amount you want to borrow $............ On what date of month will your | FILE INFOR 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?...... for our confidential files 
Amount earned Number of months Name of Relative....... (Relationship) .........________ 
DBD rrecscervese GE TI i iticmsiccctnneninscesse I I FE i cesckinncecntapleeicetovitintin 
Name and address | DOO aise FO State Opegp al 
of school you teach.. mastic } - ¢ ieatets mA 
How long with Previous | Name o Relative..........----_----_---.-------------~--- (Relationship) .........._.__. 
present employer..................---..--------------- employment... ean | nt a ee 
Husband or wife's Salary 
employment... icsiieiowisascitenchessnsielaatoasiaes SEAMS wdescacssniasisipaidinaiasescssesessienesisinael | Name of Relative 
To whom are ayments on | a 
auto made? (Name).. Town. Street........... 
Bank you deal with (Name).. Town | Name of Relative... 
Amount you owe bank? $.................................. Monthly payments? $............_...... “ a 
Street... Pree ES EAs) | ORE 
What security on bank loan?.. 
| The above statements are mad e for th purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if 
List below OTHER re or Finance company (or ae ay NOW oweonaloan: | any innate ancnel the U.S. Mail = od a0 a 
ES .-. to (Name) ( ) | Sten Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate | Name Here Address. 
payment to? (Name) Town. 
Se Est EL? ok MOS SERS PARC AR ces SOE Ses ee ELI a oe, DR | Town County. State. 
NOTE Amount Monthly First Payment Final Payment 
OF I ci citipersteneinciermnsoians OE Pree a Fo Date. 
In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by Dial Finance Company at its office in Omaha, This note is subject by the at its office and will be promptly 
——— -y unceoanee 3 promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together returned to the ett ees if the An is not approved. 
bis «ape et ; The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% month on that part of 
A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month b~_,:nning with principal balance not exceeding $150 and 24% per month on that ean over 150 
the above First Pa that th Due Date and ending with the above ".nal Payment and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per mone on any remainder of such unpaid 
Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the ur paid principal principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 
balance and interest. consecutive days. 
Default in the terms of this note shall at the company's option, without notice, 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 
It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 
under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 
NAL 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED oictaninacs 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING REQUIRED > 
SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED Q (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 

















A COMPLETE HEALTH PROGRAM 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The NEW ROAD TO HEALTH Series 


Outstanding Features: 


V Experienced Authorship 

V A Total Health Program 
Physical, Mental, Emotional and Social 
Health 

V Positive Motivation 

Vv Complete Teachers’ Editions or Man- 
uals at Each Grade Level 





FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
YOUR HEALTH, Today and Tomorrow 


V Real Motivation 

V Wealth of Illustrations and Diagrams 
V Total Health Content 

Vv Abundant Exercises and Activities 





For a Complete Health Program It’s LAIDLAW 
Your LAIDLAW Representative 
POLK E. MOORE 


LAIDLAW (64 BROTHERS 


Thatcher and Madison 
River Forest, Illinois 











TENNESSEE TRAILBLAZERS 
Charter Service * Educational Tours * Sightseeing 


Let us help you plan your senior trip. 
ICC certificated * Fully insured * Modern Diesel coaches to serve you 


425 Fifth Avenue, South, Nashville, Tennessee AL 6-0135 











EUROP E || raise money... ... 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, School Projects. Easy. Dignified. No Invest- 

Yugoslavia & N. Africa. A different trip—for ment—No~ Risk. For ‘No-Obligation 

the young in spirit whe don't want to be herded Information Write 

around. Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS STM, Mason Candies, Box 549, Mineola, N.Y. 

255 Sequoia, Box $ — Pasadena, California 














filmstrips available from Childrens Press 
(Jackson and Racine, Chicago 7, Illinois.) 
Each set contains six filmstrips adapted 
from the True Book series. These 
strips may be used individually or with 
the True book. Their color, content, and 
organization are above average in quality. 
The price is $4.75 for each filmstrip. Titles 
of individual filmstrips in the Natural 
Science set are: 

Animal Babies—the wonder of baby 
animals who need a mother’s care and the 
greater wonder of the baby animals that 
take care of themselves from the beginning. 

Animals of Sea and Shore—variety of 
strange and little-known animals, with fur, 
with many legs, with sharp spines, with 
shells and with soft bodies. 

Birds We Know—how birds are equipped 
for the lives they live. 

Insects—differences in insects. 

Plants We Know—general introduction to 
the plant world. 

Trees—recognition of trees by shape, 
leaves, and bark. 

The Physical Science set includes: 

Air Around Us—rudiments of both good 
and bad weather. 

Deserts—people, plants, and animals of 
the deserts. 

Moon, Sun, and Stars—relationships of 
one to the others. 

Oceans—information about tides, cur- 
rents, plants, and animals of the ocean. 

Rocks and Minerals—types of rocks and 
their formation. 

Seasons—simple explanation of why sea- 
sons change and how living things adapt 
to these changes. 


— With the ACE 


Jutia Nicos, Reporter 











An Exchange Teacher in 
Canada 


One of the outstanding programs of the 
Chattanooga ACE included a report of 
one member’s experience in a Canadian 
school. Other teachers will be interested 
in her comparisons. 


In the fall of 1957 my application for an 
exchange teaching position was sent to 
Washington. I specified Wales as a prefer- 
ence for location. The following April I 
was notified that there was an available 
exchange in Winnipeg, Canada. From 
Wales to Winnipeg was quite a surprise, 
but I accepted the offer. 

After arriving in the prairie city, I was 
assigned to a class at the Lord Roberts 
School, where children were placed in 
bright, average, and slow classes for each 
grade. In my group were thirty-five “aver- 
age” fifth graders, representing many 
nationalities. Six of my pupils were born 
in Europe. Nearly every child had at least 
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one parent who was a native of the “Old 
country.” Nevertheless, the children them- 
elves were very much like our own. 

The subjects taught and the reporting 
system were similar to those with which I 
was familiar. It was surprising to find 
some of the same textbooks in Winnipeg 
that are used in Chattanooga. Our pupils, 
beginning with fourth grade, were required 
to take examinations prior to each report- 
ing period. The same text was given to 
all children at each grade level. Report 
cards (including notes to parents) were 
issaed four times during the year. 

One noticeable difference in the school 
system, as compared to our own, was the 
time schedule. The teaching hours were 
from nine to twelve and from one-thirty 
to four, with a morning and afternoon 
recess. During the noon period all pupils 
went home, and the teachers were “free.” 
That time was a pleasant, relaxing break. 

The greatest change to which I became 
accustomed was the climate. Snow stayed 
on the ground from November until April, 
and I loved it. Imagine the thrill of driv- 
ing a car across a frozen river. At times 
the temperature dropped to thirty degrees 
below zero. Still the children went out for 
recess, and the teachers were on yard duty. 
The attendance record seemed unaffected 
by this invigorating climate. 

Winnipeg has an active Exchange 
Teachers’ Club of more than sixty mem- 
bers. Last year there were five exchanges 
to Winnipeg—three from England, one 
from British Columbia, and I. The school 
system gave us ten days off with paid 
substitutes in order that we might get the 
full benefit of our year. The club planned 
numerous valuable experiences for us. This 
enabled me to enjoy seeing the opening of 
the provincial parliament, a mink fur auc- 
tion, Eskimos, dog sled races, ice fishing 
contests, and the beautiful northern lights. 

Although the school term in Winnipeg 
did not end until the last day of June, I 
had no regrets about a longer teaching 
period. As I look back on my year in the 
hospitable Far North I know that it was 
one of the most interesting and pleasant 
experiences of my teaching career. 

GRACE ROBINSON 
Ridgedale School 
Chattanooga 











opens up a whole world! 
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Here’s novel teaching aid for classroom use 
NEW JUNIOR MAGICIAN BOOK 





You know how boys and girls are intrigued with 


magic tricks. Well, at last, here i 


s a book of tricks for their skill. 


Each trick is clearly explained and plainly illustrated. 
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build for poi 


Sup’t of Elmhurst, Illinois public 
schools, Maurice C. Turner says 
magic tricks do a superb teaching 
job—teach one to think on his 
feet in front’ of people—teach 
muscular coordination—teach 
concentration—sticking-to-it. 


The name of this new book is 
HOW TO BE A JUNIOR MAGICIAN— 
by successful T. V. writer, George 
B. Anderson. By time he was 12, 
he was earning money at birth- 
day parties as a Junior Magician. 
At college, his magic shows helped 
pay his way. 

from Mr. Anderson’s own expe- 
rience, he found a great need for a 






Eagerness to do them encourages follow-through 
and dexterity. Performing them for class helps 
conquer self-consciousness and 


book of magic tricks for younger 
people. So, he compiled this one. 


Of course, practice to be perfect 
is necessary. That’s where con- 
centration and perseverance come 
in. The “patter” helps develop 
ease of speech. 


PTA might invest the 50¢ for this 
book. Class magic show would 
por investment—each trick 
y different boy or girl—others 
would be assistants, ticket- 
takers, ushers, poster-makers, 
etc. All take part. 
To get this book, described, HOW TO BE 
A JUNIOR MAGICIAN, by G. B. Anderson— 
63 pages; 5% x 834"; black and a color; 
secrets for 25 tricks, clearly illustrated— 
send name, address and 50¢ postpaid to 
HAYWOOD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
PO Box 882, Lafayette, Indiana. 






enjoy the lively flavor of 


delicious Wrigley's Esecaew v7 Gum. 


it’s never rich or filling yet satisfies and 
chewing helps relieve tension, aids digestion. 






















SEAL-O-SAN 


GYMNASIUM 
FLOOR FINISH 


HOLMES JOHNSTON 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 


Everett Drive 


NASHVILLE 


AM 9.3928 








$1 





Junior and Senior High Schools 
Woodworking and Cabinet Making 


Complete discussions of the proper pro- 
cedures of the processes usually taught in 
High School Industrial Arts classes. Ade- 
quately illustrated with modern projects 

included. Concept geared to high school 
students level. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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ON THE TOWN? 
DROP AROUND! 


e 
Hicko 
— 


Nightly entertainment 
provides a gala atmosphere. 





The DINKLER- 
ANDREW JACKSON 
NASHVILLE 














Join an American group to see 


Russia by 
motorcoach 


Be among a select few to take ., ; 
this 17 day, history-making trip. } 
Travel through the countryside 
and cities of Russia in a 
deluxe Scandinavian 
motorcoach. Only $495, all 
inclusive from Helsinki or 
Warsaw. Weekly, May 
through October, 1960. 












Maupintour offers 5 other summer tour 
plans from 29 days to 72 days through 
Europe and Russia, some including Scan- 
dinavia, others including Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Dalmatian coastal 
cruise, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Passion 
Play, Bavaria, Austrian Alps. 

Each tour conducted. Extensive sightsee- 
ing plus free time. Ask your travel agent 
for details or write Melva A. Oldham, 
Maupintour, 1603 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Maupintour 
= ee 


3-D MAPS 


Send today for free literature on low cost, raised 
relief maps of United. States & Mexico, the Moon 
and others. See every detail in 3-D! 
J. H. ANDREWS CO. 
1676 N. MAGNOLIA, EL CAJON, CALIF. 
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! USE THIS COUPON | 
I State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in ; 
Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Avenue school year of | 
| Chicago 1, Illinois 1959-60 only | 
| Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired | 
| where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number circled. ! 
! 82 88 87 38 7 16 39 58 63 74 77 
Name 
Subject Grade 
| School Address | 
| City , Tennessee | 
j Enrollment: Boys Girls 1 
' 5 


$2 











Yours 





for the asking 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER’S advertisers of- 
fer many interesting ideas for the teacher 
who watches for them. Some of the adver- 
tisers offer material for which you must 
write directly to the company. Other ma- 
terial you may secure by using the con- 
venient coupon below. 

82. Sweet Set Up shows how students or 
PTA can make money this spring for class 
trips, memorials, equipment, etc., with sale 
of pecan candies in boxes “personalized” 
with picture of school group. (Stuckey’s 
Inc.) 

83. Brochure, illustrated, gives itineraries 
of European tours, with sailings from New 
York in January and February and weekly 
from March through November. 
(Caravan Tours, Inc.) 

87. Literature on 3-D maps. Shows selec- 
tion of unusual raised relief maps: United 
States and Mexico, unique moon map, and 
others. (J. H. Andrews) 

3. Samples of cut-out letters for use on 
bulletin boards, signs, posters and other 
uses. (Mutual Aids) 

7. Literature with information about the 
Mason Protected Fund Raising plan for 
schools and school groups. (Mason Candies, 
Inc.) 

15. Sample of Vintex dish cloth with 
details of money-making plans for school 
clubs. (Vine Associates) 

16. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

39. Webster Number Line is a special 
teaching device which can be used by 
teachers to clearly show pupils all the basic 
arithmetic steps: addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division. It is designed 
to be tacked or taped above the chalk- 
board and is a perfect device for helping 
teachers lead boys and girls to see that 
arithmetic has meaning and is actually 
challenging and enjoyable. (Webster Pub- 
lishing Company) 

58. Russia by Motorcoach. A folder de- 
scribing a 17-day program of traveling over- 
land between Helsinki, Moscow and Warsaw. 
Shows complete itinerary, offering a choice 
of 36 different departure dates. (Maupin- 
tour) 

63. Brochure on a different kind of tour 
through Europe and a corner of Africa. 
Describes itinerary and gives costs for 20 
countries in 70 days, summer 1960. (Europe 
Summer Tours) 

74, Folders, well illustrated and with 
complete itineraries for tours Around the 
World, Pacific Circle, Africa and Holy 
Land. Indicate your specific interest. (Sita) 

77. Folder which outlines courses offered 
in Summer School at Guadalajara, Mexico, 
accredited program of the University of 
Arizona. (Prof. Juan B. Rael) 
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NOTICE OUR REDUCED RATES-— 
UP TO 24 MONTHS FOR REPAYMENT 








PERSONAL 


LOANS 


: Borrow $300.00 to $600.00 


or more ... from Fellow 
Teachers . . . on Signature, 
Auto or Furniture! 


TEACHERS-PROFESSIONAL INVESTMENT CORPORATION is owned by 1200 Louisiana Teachers. 
Their purpose is to help solve your money problems with NO red tape, One inquiry and One place to 
pay. Now it is easy to get a reliable, confidential and prompt loan from the privacy of your living 


room. Generally, your signature is sufficient. 


Merely fill out the inquiry below and mail it to 


Teachers-Professional Investment Corporation, P. O. Box 270, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


NOW THAT CHRISTMAS HAS PASSED—LET T.P.I.C. EASE 
YOUR PAYMENT PROBLEM BY CONSOLIDATION. YOUR 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS AND COSTS CAN BE REDUCED AS 
WELL AS HAVING ONLY ONE CREDITOR. 


No embarrassment — everything is handled confidentially. Re- 
member, when borrowing, borrow from T.P.I.C., owned by your 
fellow teachers. 


TEACHERS—PROFESSIONAL INVESTMENT CORP. 


Owned by 1200 Louisiana Teachers 
CREED SCOGGINS, General Manager 
PHONE DI 4-373! 4609 North Boulevard, Baton Rouge, La. 








$ PERSONAL LOAN PLANS 
; Borrow 20 Pay 24 Pay 
(Exclude 
4 July & 
Aug.) 

$300.00 $18.00 $15.00 
‘ 400.00 24.00 20.00 
500.00 30.00 25.00 
600.00 36.00 30.00 
‘ Your Life is Insured During 

Period of Loan 








Serving Teachers of LOUISIANA, MISSISSIPP!, GEORGIA, TENNESSEE, and OTHERS 


een nr nr nr nnn nnn nnn enn sess | 
I Send your inquiry to Teachers-Professional Investment Corp., P. O. ! 
| Box 270, Baton Rouge, La., for Prompt Loan Service 


|Full Name: 
I Spouse's Name: 
j Home Address: 
| EMPLOYED BY: 
‘iad System 

















or 
County System 
| Name of School 


| PAYMENT PLAN: 


P 20 Payment Plan 
Specify—} 94 Payment Plan 


! 
| 
| PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION CONCERNING A LOAN 
! 
! 
| 





IN THE AMOUNT OF $ 
Signature 
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| 
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NOTE TO TENNESSEE TEACHERS 
Dear Teacher: 


Our PERSONAL LOAN PLANS are devised 
to aid teachers who need temporary financial 
assistance, either to pay some unexpected 
expense or for some luxury that is desired, or 
to take advantage of a good bargain via a 
cash basis. This type-of loan can also pro- 
vide a convenient and economical manner of 
consolidating obligations so that monthly pay- 
ments can remain within planned budgets. 
Remember, borrowing wisely is no disgrace; 
on the contrary, it is generally beneficial. 


Very truly yours, 


TEACHERS-PROFESSIONAL INVEST. CORP. 


C. B. Scoggins, 
General Manager 





Series 1200 Lift Lid Desk 


UADRALINE 


by american desk 


makes 

the 

most of 
classroom 








space 


More work space . .. less space requirements! The neat, manageable 
Lift Lid Desk groups side to side or front to front 


for maximum efficiency. Shown with Series 500 Chair. 


Series 900 Combo 
A sturdy working facility designed as an integral unit. Groups front 


to front to control aisle traffic, ease maintenance. 


Mt, MASSEY SEATING CO. —Neshvitio 10, Tenn. 


american desk manufacturing co. 


For Competent Assistance, Complete Details, 
Ask Your State AD Representative temple, texas 





